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SomeUseful Oddments 

Readers contribute their best ideas 

A soiled clothes-line can be cleaned 
by wrapping it around the washboard 
and scrubbing with soapsuds and a 
scrub brush. Rinse well before drying. 
Mi88 L. S. 


To remove dye stains from a pan fill 
the dish with skim-milk or milk and 
water, and the stains will disappear. 
—Mrs. F. J. S. 


I save all ray empty baking powder 

tins. Some I use for baking or steam 
ing Boston brown bread, and in this 
shape it is easy to slice for sand¬ 
wiches. By punching holes in the bot¬ 
tom of the sharp edged ones they can 
be used as a vegetable chopper. The 
holes allow the air to enter and keep 
the vegetables from stacking up in¬ 
side while chopping. Other empty cans 
I use as cookie cutters and for storing 
cocoa and other groceries.—H. M. T. 


'T'HE constant use 
of Sally Ann in 
household duties is 
beneficial to the hands 
—it leaves them white 
and soft. Softens hard 
water; can’t scratch. 


The velvety tops of cat-tails or bul¬ 
rushes make an excellent filling for 
cushions. I have also seen comforters 
and driving robes filled with them.— 
Mrs. W. L. D. 


—I never could find the right knife 

or fork in my knife-box, so in despera¬ 
tion I made wall-pockets out of an 
empty cardboard cracker-box. By cut¬ 
ting along the folds or creases, I had 
the smooth top and bottom pieces and 
the sides ns well. These I shaped into 
wall pockets not pressing the folds 
but making the front a little lower 
than the back. These pockets are 
nailed to the kitchen wall and the 
knives, forks and spoons slip in to the 
pockets, handles first. This scheme 
saves much time and exasperation.— 
M. N. 


© 

/hy coax children 

to eat what’s “good for them 


A quick way of mending china, such 
as a vase or other piece of ornamental 
china, so that it can be replaced right 
away in its appointed “ niche ,’' is to 
use insulating tape, sold in rolls by all 
garages. Cut a strip of suitable 
length, place the severed edges very 
carefully together and lay the length 
of tape over them. As it is self ad¬ 
hesive, it only needs well pressing 
down to make a firm mend. Do not use 
it for vessels that will hold food or 
drink. It is well to tie it together 
with tape till the mend is thoroughly 
dry and firm.—Mrs. B. Q. T. 


WOOD AND IRON PUMPS 

Will stand 


Here arc the vital grain foods 
they need in a form that they lo 


T l IE modern mother considers her child’s ap¬ 
petite, knows it is quite as easy to tempt the 
palate with a needed food as another. Coaxing 
children to eat what is good tor them is un¬ 
necessary. Forcing them to eat foods that don’t 
appeal now can be avoided. 


In an emergency I found out some¬ 
thing about prunes. I had forgotten 
to soak them in the usual way and 
found suddenly near meal time that 
nothing in the line of fruit was avail¬ 
able. In desperation I poked them into 
the food chopper, using the fine plate, 
and then dropped them into a hot, rich 
svrup of sugar and water. It saved 
my reputation that day. Apricots may 
be treated in the same way.—O. M. T. 


Quaker Puffed W heat and Quaker Puffed Rice 
are grain foods with the temptation of confec¬ 
tions—with the flavour of nutmeats, steam ex¬ 
ploded to eight times their normal size—every 
food cell broken to make digestion easy. 

Served with milk or cream you have the body 
building elements children need, the minerals 
and vitamines in luscious combination—a food, 
a breakfast adventure in onel 
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An emergency hot water bottle can be 

made from an old inner tube. When 
called to a neighbor’s house I found she 
had no hot bag so I took a length of 
the tube, folded over the end, and tied 
it with string so firmly that no water 
could escape. Then 1 poured in hot 
water, turned over the other end and 
tied it to prevent water escaping. Two 
of these used alternately are of great 
assistance in relieving pain.—Miss 
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Serve, too, ns a night-time dish 
beyond compare. Serve with 
cooked or fresh fruits, as a 
garnishment with ice cream, 
ns a between meal tid-bit (with 
melted butter) to supplant 
sweets. The ways to serve are 
many, each one a new delight. 


My baby could not open the screen 
door because the handle was too high. 
To save myself steps I nailed an empty 
spool on to the outside at the right 
height for her. She now toddles in and 
out as she wishes.—Mrs. D. P. 


To-day, order a package 
each of Puffed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice of your grocer, 
then alternate to avoid 
chance of monotony. 


Dirty powder pulls are very bad for 
the skin, besides being slovenly look¬ 
ing. Get a bowl of warm water, put 
in some soap flakes, and stir briskly 
till there is a good suds. Dip in the 
puff part and rub the soap-suds into 
it with the fingers, not immersing the 
back if it is damageable. When clean, 
rinse in clear water and hang on the 
line, shaking it occasionally.—Mrs. 
B. G. T. 
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In these days one hears much 1/J r tt a o r m 
concerning heredity and environ- rr tl IS l 

liient and there is ever keen debate 

as to which is most potent in direct- (tD I 

ing man’s course across the great LI > \j 

uncharted sea that is known as life. Another factor, closely 
related to environment and formerly thought trivial, is now 
conceded to have profound influence upon human life and 
character. 

Particularly in Western Canada are r _ 

the vagaries of the weather responsible 
for the moulding of men’s lives. For I 
instance we know that in December |l 
last a bitter frost descended upon the ft ^ 

prairies and spilled westward over the \ \ ^ 

mountains into British Columbia. But F 
we did not then foresee that this was 
to result in a lamentable shortage of 
strawberry shortcake during the present 
summer or that so many carefully 
nurtured golf greens would be “winter 
killed.” A lack of moisture on the tilled 
lands of a municipality may mean that 
many young people are deprived of 
schooling, a sudden hail reduce the 
revenue of church, a frost forbid further 
browsing in the well thumbed book that 
tells of ginghams, of groceries, of every¬ 
thing. An army of Alberta coal miners * ^ 

depend largely on the ups and downs, 0 ' J 

particularly the “downs,” of the flier M JW 

mometer. And when, as now, the | jjinf 
meadows and mountains are clothed as P ™ 

with a green garment and there is 

promise of well filled barns, even the * 

urban Scrooges become genial Cratchitts 

and all the trees of the field do clap 

their hands in approval. —- 

These, and such like thoughts were Norman Sanson, Canada’s 
• j , , . . . . * notes at the observatory 

induced by an inspiring environment, for m< 

yesterday we sat in a meteorological 

station on the summit of a high peak in the Rockies, listening 
to the confused yet pleasant tick-tocking of the weatherman’s 
clocks, watching through the open doorway the cloud shadows 
gliding smoothly across the valley far below. From the log¬ 
book of this lofty observatory we learned much concerning 
factors which determine the climate of the prairie provinces and 
gained insight as to the work necessary to produce “To-morrow’s 
Forecast” in the dailv news-sheets. 


Whats the Weather 
Going To Dot 


Norman Sanson, Canada’s veteran weather clerk, making 
notes at the observatory on the summit of lllpktt 
Mountain 


-» 1J T / '■/-*»j w* wj Norman Sanson is the official ill 

> // r* a 1 1 tl lLIx charge of the weather bureau at 

r i — ^ -j Banff. Over a period of thirty 

Q J J Q s years he has made regular bi- 

* monthly visits to the observatory 

on Sulphur Mountain, and so doing has walked up a very steep 
hill for four thousand miles ami climbed eighty-five times higher 
than Mount Fvcrest. From his goodly store of reminiscence we 

gleaned a sheaf of facts pertaining to 

-:-j climate in the Canadian Rockies. 

The highest temperature recorded at 
this elevated station is 7t» degrees Fahr. 
the lowest, minus 47. When extreine- 
. !v low temperatures prevail in the 

valleys it is not unusual to find eom- 
parativcly mild weather on the summits. 
Thus in .lanuary Ifllfl, the most frigid 
Hf*’w month on record in the West, there was 

ft- ;i difference of over 4o degrees in the 

mean readings of base and summit, in- 
struments, tin’ higher temperatures 
■T being recorded at the latter post. The 

year was notable in that no peal 

\ of thunder disturbed the peace of upper 

“£$$■> Bow Valley. Here, the Chinook winds 

pass high overhead and do not even kiss 
G vv the snowy peaks. When the barometer is 

high in the Rockies and low on the 
Great Plains then comes this marvelous 
ri t\ "’arm wind, its force apparently gov- 

£ jj erned by difference of air pressure in 

t A .; .* J , t the mountains and on the prairies 

f tV vV:'. * Looking aoross the white capped sea 

of jagged peaks <>n this wondrous day 
J in late dune, watching the play of sun- 

a \ light and shadow on the olive green 

—pines, we had mental vision of where 

the big white clouds were coming from 
Iran weather clerk, making and whither they were bound. Perchance 

,ain they were uplifted from fruitful 

orchards on the Frazer, it might be that 
they travelled to fertile wheat lands by the Saskatchewan. And 
as we wished them God-speed a fragrant breeze from flowery 
Alpine meadows spoke soothingly as did a messenger of old 
when he said: “Fear not, O land, he glad and rejoice, 
the floors shall he full of wheat . . . the years that the 
locust hath eaten shall be restored. . . . And ye shall eat in 
plenty, and be satisfied, and praise the name of the Lord your 
God, that hath dealt wondrously with you.”— Dan MeCowan. 
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GUTTA PERCH* 

LOW PRESSURE 

BALLOON TIRES 

Canada’s contribution 
to your motor car 

—from the first day on 

Thnt which is mode by Anglo-Saxon skill and care 
is the most cogerly sought and prized in all the 
world. Comparison has been, and is the proof of 
this assertion. And automobile tires are no ex¬ 
ception. 

In “Gutta Percha” Balloon Tires Canada has 
created a tire which challenges comparison with 
any tire made. We say, “Canada,” because this 
tire is the resultant of over forty years experience, 
experimentation and accrue*! scientific skill in 
designing and making rubber products. Every 
inch of every “Gutta Pcrcha” Balloon Tire is Can¬ 
adian in workmanship and care. No comers are 
cut, no expense spared, no “this is good enough” 
material ever used. And your dealer will show 
you amazing constructional advancements that are 
exclusive in “Gutta Percha” Tires. 

This is why Canadians are justly proud of “Gutta 
Percha” Balloon Tires and why these tires render 
such unmatched service—from the first day on. 

Gutta Percha & Rubber, Limited 

Head Office and Factories, TORONTO 
Brunches from Coast to Coast. 


If your local dealer cannot supply you, 
write us giving us his name, the site you 
require, and we will see that you are 
immediately supplied through him. 



Here ts a new type of tire 
— The "Gutta Percha” 
Medium Pressure 

This new G. P. tread mas¬ 
terpiece has the easy riding 
qualities of the balloon tire, 
with the easy steering of 
the high pressure type. 
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I DO not think that there are very 
many of us who would care to fol¬ 
low’ the example of Thoreau and 
go away off into a lonely part of the 
country and there build for our¬ 
selves a little hut on the edge of a pond 
and attempt to live out life in the 
simplest way possible, without human 
companionship, without luxuries of any 
kind and without many of the things 
which we now consider actual neces¬ 
sities. 

But there are times when w’e, like 
Thoreau, find our lives crowded with 
things, people, work anil events, and we 
then could wish that we could find some 
place where there is peace and quiet, 
where there is opportunity for thinking 
things out. As it is we feel that we are 
machines driven from one task to 
another with always something await¬ 
ing our time and attention just ahead. 

Thoreau’s quarrel, with the manner 
of living of his day, was that people 
let themselves be so crow’ded with the 
piling up of possessions, seeking new 
pursuits that they had not time for 
thinking or for really enjoying life. 
Life has become too complex and in¬ 
stead of men and women mastering 
their possessions, their possessions 
master them. He believed that this w’as 
true of country people as well as city 
people and his claim was that: “A 
man is rich in proportion to the number 
of things he can afford to let alone.” 

Thoreau, perhaps because of liis man¬ 
ner of living but most assuredly because 
of the thoughts he passed on to others, 
earned the title—the man who escaped 
from the herd. He caused many people 
to pause and put a value on the things 
they were doing. 

We live in an age of rush today. We 
pride ourselves that we as Canadians 
are a people of. action, that we are 
people who ‘‘get things done.” A very 
large proportion of our life is spent in 
going and doing. We are not always 
altogether sure just where our‘‘going” 
is taking us or what is the value of our 
“doing.” Some of us find logical 
thinking a bit uncomfortable so we 
occupy ourselves otherwise. Sometimes 
I think that we might to good advant¬ 
age take a few pages from the teach¬ 
ings of some of the Oriental people. 
The Hindu regards it as a sacred duty 
to take time for daily meditation. 

I chanced upon a happy thought in 
reading of Thoreau’s life and it was 
this: that we should have ‘‘thinking 
rooms” in our houses. He was point¬ 
ing out that civilization has greatly 
improved the houses people live in, but 
it has not equally improved the people 
who inhabit them, and went on to say: 
“Perchance the time will come when 
every house will have not only its 
sleeping rooms and dining rooms and 
talking room or parlor, but its thinking 
room, and the architects will put it in 
their plans. Let it be furnished and 
ornamented with whatever conduces to 
serious and creative thought.” 

We need and have “talking rooms” 
where one can sit rouud and chat in a 
sociable way with the members of our 
family, with neighbors and other visi¬ 
tors. With the event of radio we shall 
almost need to make an appeal to 
architects to plan for us walls that will 
shut us off from talking occasionally. 
The radio has brought the world to our 
very doorsill. But we must not neglect 
our own personal development. Like 
Thoreau we may need to take some 
considerable pains that the thoughts of 
many people do not keep us from 
thinking our own. 

But a “thinking room”—how would 
one go about to secure it and furnish itt 
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It might be a movable room. One 
that we could carry about with us. It 
most certainly must have a door which 
could be closed and be fitted with a 
fairly stout lock, with a key that would 
remain in our individual possession, for 
after all no two people could occupy 
the same thinking room, at least not 
for very long at a time. But there 
would be times when we would want 
company. Thinking is rather a lonely 
occupation. Yes, but the right to close 
the door when we wish should be ours. 
That is the reason we will keep the 
key. It is so very necessary to be able 
to slip away from others at times. We 
gain, repose, nerve strength and a sane¬ 
ness of view by being able to do so. 
We each take from the other some 
strength. We say: “people tire us.” 
That is our way of putting a well re¬ 
cognized fact. We know that certain 
people make us feel rested or happier. 
We do not realize that they have 
actually passed on to us some of their 
strength. Ask a speaker after he has 
addressed an audience and he will tell 
you that he is physically tired. Christ 
touched by the woman as He passed 
along the road, had no need to be told 
that someone implored help. So we 
will use our thinking room for restoring 
our own strength. 

During these summer days we may 
move our thinking room out of doors 
and carry it about on our back, as the 
snail does its house while we work in 
the garden or walk along quiet roads. 

When the grey, the dark and the cold 
days come there must be a place found 
indoors for the thinking room, corner or 
whatever we may w’ish to call it. There 
is no need for elaborate furnishings. 
Our better nature finds its outlet in 
some quiet place made beautiful by 
simplicity and comfortable with the re¬ 
quirements of human existence. 1 am 
afraid I should not like Thoreau’s log 
hut with its rude, hand-made table and 
chairs for my thinking room, but I 
realize that other people might not like 
the kind of a room I like. Thoreau 
would have scorned soft cushions, 
pretty hangings, shaded lamps, but I 
•would want them sometimes, especially 
when I was tired or nervous. Some 
people might consider that my room was 
not conducive to thinking. But I would 
have in it one or two uncushioned, 
straight-backed chairs to use when I 
wanted to discipline myself in a certain 
line of thinking. But if all the chairs 
in it were like that I am afraid I 
wouldn’t want to visit that room very 
often. 

I would hang little notices about 
warning those who entered that there 
were certain rules they must respect it 
they wished to remain. One would be 
respect for other people’s opinions, 
another toleration, another sympathy 
and an important one would be quiet¬ 
ness. 

I would make provision for a cheery 
fire, for one can not think one s best 
thoughts when fingers and toes acne 
with the cold or when one is chilled to 
the marrow. I shall have books aplenty, 
some for the sad days, some for the 
glad days, some to teach me things 
should know. If I could afford it 
would have a beautiful picture or t"o 
on the walls, but unless I could b‘ u 
good pictures I would rather do wit In u 
any. 

Yes, I like Thoreau’s idea that "* 
should have a thinking room in our 
houses. 
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THE BRAT TONI AFFAIR 


HERE have been 
I so many conflicting 
a*. rumors and reports, 

80 much garbled 
newspaper talk and 
‘ tea-table gos- 

9^ sip, that I 

feel a clear 
statement of the facts of the Brnttoui 
case can harm no one and will at least 
clear away a lot of unnecessary 
sinister speculation. 

As I write of it now, after the lapse 
of all these months, the whole affair 
conies back to me with remarkable 
vividness. But then it is not one of 
those things to be lightly shaken from 
memory. Particularly does tho familiar 
image of Garry rise up before me, just 
as he stood there that night—immacu¬ 
late in white flannels, smoking one after 
another of his favorite brand of 
Egyptians, and yawning away as only 
a man can do who lias faced a score of 
queer situations in as many parts of 
the world. It was typical of the man 
that he chose to stand when he was 
in this rare vein of reminiscence, illus¬ 
trating his points with quick, jerky 
movements of his long, angular person. 
His whole soul went into anything lie 
did, expressing itself in tremendous 
nervous energy when he was at work, 
in equally .complete relaxation when lie 
was in repose. 

The rest of ns reclined, in various 
states of negligee, about the room. 
Garry’s den—notably the coolest spot 
in town—drew tho five of us from our 
own lonely estate by its bearable tem¬ 
perature no less than did his own 
amiable, hospitable personality. The 
absence of our families during these 
“dog days” of summer, had thrown 
those of us who were benedicts back 
upon the comradeships of our bachelor 
days. Garry’s somehow became the 
centre of gravitation. His house—a 
place of some pretensions—stood on the 
outskirts of the town, and w T as set back 
from the road among shade trees that 
partly accounted for tho coolness we 
so gratefully sought. I rather fancy 
that when his family and the servants 
were in the country Garry welcomed 
the opportunity of pottering around 
attending to his own wants for a short 
while. I, who have shared some of the 
strange curried .concoctions of his pre¬ 
paring can vouch for their culinary 
excellence. 

I recall that on the night of which I 
speak the conversation turned, through 
a reference in one of Garry’s yarns, to 
the curios and trophies which adorned 
his shelves and walls. 

“Queer old place, that joint of 
Brattoni’s, ” Garry said presently, 
selecting from the mantelpiece a little 
object that glinted redly in the last 
rays of a stormy sunset. “It’s got a 
kind of fascination for mo—although 
I’ve picked up most of this stuff first 
hand from odd parts of the universe. 
Positively can’t pass up George Street 
without popping in to see what new 
freak he’s unearthed. I think lie’s 
wise to my weakness and saves up his 
specials for me. Where he gets ’em 
all beats me, though I’ll wager what 
you like many of ’em have a shady 
past. Try to pump him and the old 
boy shuts up like a clam, or registers 
extreme pain and answers with a non¬ 
committal shrug of those expressive 
shoulders of his. Picked this up today 
on my way down town—what d’ye 
think of it, Doctor?’’ 

I took it from him, and it went the 
rounds of the circle, examined in turn 
bv each of the five of us. Nothing very 
striking about it, I thought, dust a 
fiat, queerly-shaped piece of polished 
steel, stiletto-like, very keen-edged in 
the blade, and thickening to form a 
handle, curiously chased. 

“Nothing very artistic about it,’’ 1 
hazarded, “I have some pretty little 
instruments at home I like better.’’ 

“A fine piece of steel,’’ said Wilkie, 
w ith the eye and touch of an expert. 

“A wicked-looking blade,” was Bar¬ 
bell’s comment, “and, in its sheath, 
uncommon easy to conceal handily 
about the person. Do you twig the 
initials *C.B. ’ worked into the chasing 
°n the handle?” Bardell has a dubi¬ 
ously interesting passion for superficial 


By LESLIE GORDON BARNARD 

Do you like a good mystery story? Here is one, by one 
of Canada’s best fiction writers u'ho is rapidly building 
for himself an enviable reputation for good Work, both 
at home and in England 


criminology, and is an obvious reader 
of detective fiction. 

“It may be an ordinary little 
weapon, Bertram said, with that slow 
deliberate manner that his years of 
banking experience have brought him, 
“but it’s undoubtedly different from 
anything 1 ’vo ever seen. You’d remem¬ 
ber that peculiar shape anywhere.” 

Graham leaned over it in intent 
examination, then passed it without 
comment to its owner. A queer fellow, 
Graham—very silent, rather clever, 
though—a criminal lawyer with a long 
list of successful eases to his credit. 

“The funny thing about it,” said 
Garry, “is its rather interesting his 
tory—perhaps reputation is a better 
word. Quite a treacherous little wea¬ 
pon apparently. Look at Bardell'a 
mouth beginning to water. Perhaps 
you’d like to have it, Bardell? The 
peculiar tang about this little toy is 
that it has changed hands quite a few 
times in the last couple of years or so, 
and each time has brought death to its 
owner. At least that's the yarn Brat- 
toni spins. How the devil hu knows is 
another thing—I couldn’t pump him 
further—but I fancy he’s as adept a liar 
as he is a salesman. To toll the truth 
I wasn’t greatly interested until he be¬ 
gan to elaborate on its history, and at 
times he was quite convincing, llow 
about it Bardell?” 

“Thanks, not for mine, Garry. I’ve 
read enough of this darned fiction to 
almost believe it. I’d rather you’d 
keep it.” 

If 1 remember rightly it was just 
at this point that the doorbell rang, and 
Garry went to answer it. The low mar¬ 
iners of tho earlier conversation that 
floated in from the hallway rose into 
what sounded almost like an alterca¬ 
tion. Garry came back shortly, laugh¬ 
ing. 

“Speak of the devil!” ho said. “It 
was that funny beggar, Brattoni—bow¬ 
ing and scraping—was so sorry his 
assistant had sent the dagger homo 
without his knowledge—he had set it 
aside to be polished up before sending. 
If I would let him have it he would 
return it in proper shape. I told him 
I’d attend to that myself, but he was 
so obstinate I had to pretty well order 
him out. lie must have repented of 
his bargain, I think.” 

“Something fishy about it, I say, 
declared Bardell gloomily. 

Garry laughed afresh. 

“Look here, Garry,” it was Graham 
who spoke; even in the dim light ot 
the electric street arc that now threw 


that l think I’ve mentioned to you, 1 
fancy I'm not predestined to coins 
to a steely end. I tell you what 
I'll do. Graham, in deference to your 
kindly interest and anxiety for my wel¬ 
fare, 1 ’ll lock the bally thing up in 
my deposit vault down town tomorrow, 
until the folks come home. In the 
meantime nobody’ll be any the wiser 
but the six of us.” He set the dagger 
back on the mantelpiece, lit a fresh 
cigarette, and turned the conversation 
on the subject of psychological research. 

That set Bardell off on another pet 
hobby, and it was close on midnight 
when we broke up. 1 remember the 
clock on the mantelpiece chiming twelve 
when we rose, but Garry said it was 
a little fast. 

The night was breathless and oppres¬ 
sive, following the great heat of the 
day. 

“Little sleep we’ll get tonight in 
this atmosphere,” growled Wilkie 

“Nonsense,” retorted Garry, “you 
fellows get thinking how hot you are 
and all tho rest, and then wonder why 
you suffer. Thank heaven in knocking 
about the world I’ve learned tho art 
of sleeping soundly under any eircum 
stances. Besides, we’ll have a storm 
presently, and that ’ll help cool things 
off. Well- drop around tomorrow’ again. 
Good night! ’ ’ 

1 shall always remember, too, Garry 
standing there in the doorway, looking 
the very picture of the coolness ho pro¬ 
fessed, nodding nnd smiling his fare 
wells. It seems as though the scene was 
etched on mv brain by the sudden vivid 
flash of lightning that came just then, 
followed by the deep roll of distant 
thunder, promising tho welcome relief 
of a storm. 

A blowout is a disheartening kind of 
thing at any time and in itself, but 
when it is capped by a mysterious 
engine trouble, and the whole at an 
ungodly hour, it just rouses my obsti¬ 
nacy. I’ll stick with the thing then if 
it means coming homo with the milk 
in the morning. I was barely a hundred 
yards away from Garry’s place when it 
happened, nnd the only thing I was 
thankful for was that tho other follows 
were on ahead and not a witness of my 
misfortunes; I’m n bit touchy about 
things like that. A policeman on his 
lonely bent stopped, and proving 
friendly, consented to lend a hand; 
afterwards I had renson to be glad of 
this. 

The impending storm caught us just 
when the steady throbbing of the 
engine told us our labors were 
crowned with success. In nil 
conscience I couldn’t pull ; 

away in such p > * 
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no water proof made could offer im¬ 
munity'. My friend in need gratefully 
accepted a temporary shelter in the car. 
Never, 1 think, have 1 seen heavier rain 
or more vivid lightning. 

1 remember remarking: “It’s almost 
like a cloudburst.” and the officer’s 
quick reply: “Well, there’s someone 
anvhow as isn’t afraid of gettin’ wet, 
sir! ” 

A drenched figure hurried by, hunched 
up in his coat collar. I suppose lie was 
thirty yards or more ahead of us when 
a more blinding flash than ever came. It 
seemed literally as though the heavens 
opened and let down a great spurt of 
bluish flame. The bolt hit a tree, close 
by the hurrying figure, stripping its 
branches and cleaving its great trunk. 
Even above the storm we could hear the 
shriek of the mail, who crumpled into a 
little heap and lay, rolling and twisting 
horribly in the overflowing gutter. 

“Good God!” I cried, “lie’s struck! ” 

The officer was out before me, but 
I followed close at his heels, regardless 
of the downpour. And then a queer 
thing happened. While we were yet ten 
yards or more away the figure rose and 
scurried off, like some frightened crea 
tore of the night. By the light of suc¬ 
cessive flashes we made tint his limping 
receding form; then he turned a corner 
sharply and we lost him. 

“That’s a rummy go, sir, now 
ain’t it?” declared my friend, the 
policeman, stopping and scratching his 
head. “I made sure he was a goner, 
and then when we got near up he pops 
an’ beats it hell for leather. Maybe, 
though, he was too shook up to know 
what he was about.” 

It was just short of ten minutes past 
one then, because I checked the time 
with the officer’s watch, and it was well 
beyond two o’clock before 1 was able 
to seek what proved to be a very rest¬ 
less sleep. I woke from a final dream in 
which my friend, the constable, was 
hard on my heels, flourishing a small 
dagger from which came vivid electric 
discharges, to find the sun high in the 
heavens and my ’phone ringing furi¬ 
ously. It was Wilkie calling. 

“That you, Doctor? . . Have you 


heard the news? 
just reached me.” 


No? well, it 
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its rays across the intervening stretch engine told ns our I 

of lawn into the room, I could see the crowned with success, 

evident earnestness of the man, “don’t conscience I couldn’t 

be an infernal fool! It’s all very well away in such 

to scoff at this kind of thing, but it’s a downpour; 

little experience or two 
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A cold fear gripped me. My question 
was answered intuitively before I 
ventured to put it into words. 

“ Wilkie . . . it’s not . 

Garry? 

* 4 Found this morning, Doctor . . . 

newspaper boy saw the body through 
the open window and called the police 
. . stone dead . . knife thrust over 
heart . . evidently put up a struggle 

. . . was lying there in his pyjamas 

right under the mantelpiece . . . 

Poor old Garry . . tough luck, what?” 

It was only iater that we learned that 
the little dagger hud disappeared. 

Itruttoni's lies in the henrt of the 
downtown section, where great modern 
warehouses spread themselves over 
acres of adjacent land, and nmbitiouH 
office-buildings raise their heads high 
in the air as if to hide its ancient in¬ 
significance. Brattoni’s disdains them. 
It does not matter that the little shop, 
with its dark interior and dusty, clut¬ 
tered stock, lies just out of sight up a 
narrow, deformed street that has since, 
to nil intents and purposes, become a 
lane. Urnttuni's is famous. Thither 
repair women of fashion in silks or furs 
according to season; thither go men like 
Garry, curio-hunters, who find their feet 
turning up the narrow, crooked way as 
rendily ns those of the drunkard to the 
Mecca of his desire; thither, ulso, at 
times and usually under the cover of 
darkness go men of questionable re¬ 
pute furtive, slinking individuals to 
whom the good light of day is a thing 
to be avoided; thither, in consequence, 
heavy-footed plainclothes men find 
their way, men of an annoying inquisi¬ 
tive turn of mind, who ask many ques¬ 
tions and receive smiling imperturbable 
answers that lend them nowhere. 
Thither went I on the morning after 
Garry’s death. Somehow, though I had 
little business meddling, I could not 
keep away. 

Urnttoni himself greeted me, white 
teeth flashing beneath his great, up- 
curled moustache, once raven black, now 
greying streakily, hands kneading each 
other in obsequious delight at my visit. 

“Met is long time since Meester For- 
chiss has honored me wit a veesit— 
yaaz. ’' 

“You have a good memory for names 
and faces, Signor.” 

“Sometimes eet is so.” I fancied 
that Brattoni’§ eyes, regarding me 
keenly from under shaggy brows, held 
a touch of suspicion. But he still smiled. 

On the pretext of viewing some 
Japanese curios jumbled together in one 
corner I drew him aside. Then I came 
right to the point. 

“Brattoni,” I said, “just what is the 
plain truth about that little dagger you 
sold Mr. Garrett yesterday?” 

The smile vanished, a frown of annoy¬ 
ance and, I thought, of anxiety, fur¬ 
rowed his brow. He spread his hands 
in a gesture of deprecation. Mr. Gnrrett 
was a good customer—yes; Brattoni was 
overcome with horror and sorrow at the 
news of his death; but the dagger had 
come into his (Brattoni’i) possession at 
a sale, he could not recall just where. 
Must he spend all day answering ques¬ 
tions about this dagger!- already three 
had been in to nsk. This was no news 
to me. 1 knew the detectives were 
right on the job- -and indeed my self- 
appointed mission down here was partly 
the result of their apparent lack of 
credence in the gruesome history of the 
little weapon. I knew, too, that Bardell 
had been down nosing around, but 
seemed to have had an unsatisfactory 
time. 

“And you told them!” I queried. 

“The same as to you also, Meester 
Porehiss—the truth! Of the dagger I 
know little.” 

“Then what of this cock-and-bull 
story you told Mr. Garrett about its 
past history f” 

Again that deprecating spread of 
hands. 

“ Ket is but a story. Eet came to my 
mind I had heard eet when I bought. I 
thought maybe eet would interest 
Meester Garrett. One must leeve—is 
eet not so. Meester Porehiss?” 

“But you must surely remember 
where you got it?” 

“8o many sales I go to; from so many 
places come my curios -eet is impossible 
1 should remember nil.” 

I was glad then of the foresight that 


enabled me to make the next move. A 
Doctor acquires usually a fair know¬ 
ledge of the art of character reading. 

“Brattoni,” I said, smiling insinuat¬ 
ingly, “there’s a little roll of bills— 
fifty dollars—in this pocket that says 
you could think if you tried just where 
that dagger came from. It’s all yours 
if you come across, and as far as your 
own connection goes that stops with me. 
Besides, it may help in the end—per¬ 
haps you don’t realize that your own 
position in this affair is not done with 
yet. ’ ’ 

Brattoni regarded me furtively, head 
on one side. He glanced quickly about 
him. 

“One must leeve—vaaz. Feefty dol¬ 
lars is . . feefty dollars. You are a 

gentleman—you geeve your word of 
honor—yaaz? ’ ’ 

I gave the necessary assurance. He 
took me confidently by the coat sleeve. 

So very curious, Meester Porehiss, 
these detective people; so often they 
try to spoil Brattoni’s reputation. Eet 
is true I do not always ask too much of 
where my curios come.” Brattoni 
shrugged his shoulders ns though to 
justify his policy of “asking no ques¬ 
tions for conscience’ sake.” But, since 
I would know, the dagger had come to 
him six months or more ago. A man of 
somewhat unsavory reputation, known 
to the police and his pals as “The Fly¬ 
catcher,” had brought it in with much 
secrecy one night, asking that Brattoni 
should keep it safely locked away for 
him until he should call for it. It 
seemed that some strange vendetta 
gathered around this little weapon— 
one of those dark romnnees of the 
underworld that sometimes come to 
light in our courts and set men wonder¬ 
ing ns to the thickness of our veneer of 
civilization. “The Flycatcher” seemed 
in some fear of his life: much good 
money he paid to Brattoni for taking 
the risk, though probably slight, of 
assuming the temporary custody of the 
weapon. He went away then, slinking 
into the night; not again did Brattoni 
see him. A week later the “Flycatch¬ 
er’s” body was lying in a dark lane, 
down in his usual haunts. Three bullet 
holes told the story of his death. Little 
effort, apparently, was made to trace 
his murderers—they had saved the 
police much trouble! Six months or 
more had passed since then, without 
further developments. Brattoni had 
determined to sell the weapon as a 
curio. 

“I thought eet would interest Meester 
Garrett, lie bought eet. T am sorry— 
eet is all. One must leeve—yaaz! ’ 

“You know nothing more?” 

“Also on my honor as a gentleman 
—nothing. I thank you, sir. Much 
obliged. Eet will help. One must leeve 
—yaaz! ” 

I left him and the fifty dollars and 
went. Tt seemed a lot for a little in¬ 
formation, and I was at pains to know¬ 
how to use it after all. I must not 
implicate Brattoni in any way—he had 
my word on that. 

As I went out the low doorway of 
the shop I nearly bumped into a man. 
It was Graham—the criminal lawyer. 
Coining from the sunshine into the dark 
interior of the place he did not recog¬ 
nize me. It occurred to me that the 
tragedy of our friend, Garry’s death 
was weighing heavily upon him, too, 
and I was not surprised that he should 
be down here on a mission similar to 
mv own; for the life of me, I couldn’t 
help smiling when I thought of his 
forthcoming interview with Signor 
Brattoni! I wondered if the old crook 
would show him the door, unwilling 
to be bothered further; or whether an¬ 
other roll of bills would follow mine 
into Brattoni’s ready pocket. 

With the matter of poor Garry’s 
funeral and other things to occupy my 
attention, I had little time to think 
things through during the next twenty- 
four hours. By that time there were 
new developments that knocked all my 
own discoveries and theories clean out 
of my head. The verdict of the coro¬ 
ner’s jury that the death was due to 
“murder by person or persons un¬ 
known” was quickly followed up by 
further efforts on the part of the 
detectives. 

Brattoni was under arrest! 

He had been put under close obser¬ 
vation and was seen in his queer little 


office, just off the main shop, fingering 
some small object; later he w-as arrested 
in the act of surreptitiously burying 
it in the narrow- strip of land back of 
his place. His overmastering terror at 
the arrest was tantamount to a confes¬ 
sion of guilt, despite his vigorously 
protested innocence. The object, when 
unearthed by the police, proved to be 
the missing dagger. The elaborately 
chased handle was a trifle scarred and 
battered, but there was no mistaking 
the weapon. It was the identical one 
purchased by the murdered man. 

For the prosecution—Angus Haver- 
sham, K.C., Wilson Graham, K.C. I 
was not surprised at the announcement, 
that Graham should turn his shrewd 
ability from his usual espousal of the 
cause of the .criminal to a whole¬ 
hearted attempt to convict the slayer 
of his friend Garrett was but natural. 
Haversliam and Graham were good 
friends, too, though often arrayed 
against each other; Haversliam wel¬ 
comed, indeed, as 1 afterwards learned, 
suggested that Graham should assist in 
the prosecution. The grand jury being 
in session at the time a “true bill” was 
found—and Brattoni’s trial was not 
long delayed. 

It is to be feared that my practice 
suffered somewhat during those days. 
My own evidence was given early, cor¬ 
roborated by the police officer, but it 
led nowhere. The hurrying figure in the 
storm, impossible of identification was 
a vague thing upon which to build a 
case. Later I found a peculiar fascina¬ 
tion in witnessing the way in which 
the prosecution w-ove a convicting web 
about the person of the accused. The 
trial was a brief one. Brattoni’s at¬ 
tempt to prove an alibi was unsuccess¬ 
ful. He lived alone over his shop; he 
could prove nothing. That he had found 
the weapon among some papers on his 
desk and, fearing the result of being 
found with it in his possession had 
sought to bury it—such was the line of 
defence. The source from which he 
secured the dagger in the first place 
was brought out in the trial in essen¬ 
tially the same terms as Brattoni used 
to me the day I parted with my fifty - 
dollar inducement. Counsel for the 
prosecution turned this evidence 
against him as proving his dealings 
with men of the underworld. 

The salient points in the case were 
of course that Brattoni had, to certain 
knowledge, tried to get the weapon 
back from Garrett on the evening of 
the murder, Mr. Garrett giving a re¬ 
fusal; that a few days later the weapon 
was found in the accused’s possession— 
indeed, that he was arrested in the very 
act of hiding the evidence of his guilt. 
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1 A Prayer While Making Bread 

By Margaret Minaker 

I Help me. Lord. I humbly pray. 
n With my bread on baking day. 

II ii 

n Let me realize, I ask. 

The high import of my task- 

11 When / knead the springing dough. 
il Lei my thoughts rise, eoen so. 
ii i 

All the efforts of the year 

i Sou)ing-reaping-crou)ned here. 

ii A fen shall draw their fire and brawn i 

From the bread I labor on. ' 

|| ii 

i From this essence of the earth. 
i Children gain their health and mirth. i 

i 

All these mystic changes wrought. 

11 Lord, thy power alone, hast brought. 

II Thou hast scorned not. lo! instead. i 
Called Thy very self. "The Bread." 1 

n So. dear Lord. I humbly ask 
n Thoughts exalted at my task 

|j ^ ^ ^ ' _ !} 


One link only in the chain of damning 
evidence was missing—the motive for 
the murder, or, perhaps I should say, 
the motive for securing the weapon 
again at such a price. 

Under the spell of argument in favor 
of the prosecution, I must confess to 
leaning strongly towards a verdict of 
guilty; in the calm, dispassionate re¬ 
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flection of my study I found it difficult 
to believe, even in the face of su-h 
circumstantial evidence as was adduced 
in the guilt of Brattoni. That he knew 
more than the defence admitted I Was 
certain, but somehow- I could not quite 
bring myself to believe that the actual 
murder lay at his door. Poor Brattoni' 
—every day he seemed to be shrinking 
into a shadow- of his former self, his 
early hopes vanishing as his protests 
tions of innocence were shown to be 
the empty denials of the guilty. His 
one chance, it seemed to me, lav in this 
missing link of evidence. What motive 
could a man have in selling a weapou 
to a customer, and the same night strik¬ 
ing him dead with it? 


I have said that these happenings 
stand out vividly in my memory. Of 
that last day of the trial this is particu¬ 
larly true. It comes to my mind as 
though it were but yesterday—the 
crowded courtroom, with its close- 
packed, sweltering, rather malodorous 
press of humanity; the learned judge, 
clothed with grave dignity, and per¬ 
haps by virtue of the near approach 
of the verdict, a trifle more querulous 
than usual; the opposing counsel, more 
eagerly alert than ever—Graham notice¬ 
ably nervous as he sat there rustling 
through the papers before him; Brat¬ 
toni himself, very pallid of face, his 
beady eyes following every movement 
that might be of moment to himself, 
and all the while with the look of a 
hunted creature in them. It came to 
me then what a strange, imperfect game 
of chess this man-made system of ours 
is—the opposing counsel the players, 
the stake a man’s life. 

And then they called him to the stand 
to w-itness in his own behalf—a final 
examination by his own lawyers. It 
seemed to me that under the very 
shadow of the gallow-s his case took on 
a new aspect; running through his nerv¬ 
ous answers to the clever questioning 
of the defence w-as a note of deep 
sincerity. He had all the genuine pas¬ 
sion of an innocent man protesting his 
wrongs. It w-as true he had secured 
the weapon from a man of unsavory 
.character; true that he had sold the 
weapon to the murdered man; true that 
he had called for it the fatal evening, 
that he might have it put in proper 
shape—he was always careful of such 
details; true that, when he found the 
dagger on his premises—returned 
through means beyond his knowledge— 
he had sought to hide it. terrorized by 
the thought of discovery—afraid to 
notify the police. Tt made a favorable 
impression, though there was nothing 
new- in it; the jury exchanged nods and 
whisperings. Defending counsel, too, 
had the look of those conscious of hav¬ 
ing acquitted themselves well in a tight 
.corner. 

Then it was that TTaversham nodded 
to his associate. Graham rose to cross- 
examine. 

“According to the evidence, you sold 
the dagger to Mr. Garrett, telling him 
it would be delivered later?” 

“Eet is so.” 

“But your assistant sent it up with¬ 
out your know-ledge?” 

“Yes?” 

“Speak a little louder, please. Bid 
this lead to a quarrel with your assist¬ 
ant?” 

The defence registered an objection, 
which was not sustained. Graham 
resumed. 

“I repeat—did you quarrel with your 


assistant?” 

“Eet is possible. Sometimes he is 
very stupid.' ’ 

“You w-ere very upset about some¬ 
thing, and threatened to dismiss lnni 

“I was angry. I do not know w 13 
I said.” 

“And later you went to Mr. Garre > 
house personally, and asked for t u 

return of the weapon?” 

11 y eg> »» 

Graham stepped to the table, and h»M 
up the dagger exhibited there. 

“You admit this is the identK* 1 
weapon you sold to Mr. Garrett 

“Eet is the same.” 

“Then can you give the court an. 
reason why it should have been * 
faced in this manner—between th '’ 
it was sent to Mr. Garrett and t e 
it was found in your possession! 

Brattoni's newly-gained ®s> 
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THE TOP OF THE WORLD 


The productive possibilities of 
Can ad a s No rth e rn 
Hinterland 

By D. M. Le HOURDA1S 


conditions in the far 
north will prove ns 
favorable ns in any 
other portion of the 
globe, and in many 
•respects more favor¬ 
able. But the prin 
cipal reason why 
many of the future 
transhemispherean air 
routes will probably 
traverse the polar 
regions is that the 
distance between many im¬ 
portant points in the eastern and west¬ 
ern hemisphere is across the Arctic. 
For instance, about *1,500 miles can be 
saved between London and Tokyo bv 
dying north from England. The time 
can even be foreseen when aerial 
routes will form a network across the 
polar ocean much as steamship routes 
now gird the Atlantic. They 

will be on the great high- ^-- 

ways of the world. 

This, of course, 
will not come about / 
in a year, nor in / 
a decade. It /\ 

may not come to / , 

pass during the 1 

life-time of the / 
writer, nor of / 
those who read. / wn 
But it must as- / 
suredly come to 
pass some day. 

Many people, 
unfortunately a 
great many of jg 

them Canadians, 
think of Canada \ - J al 

as a narrow rib- VrafepS 
bon of territory 
stretching along tfll 
the northern bor uH 
der of the United 'W 
States, with a vast 
expanse of worthless > 
land reaching from 
thence to the perpetually- 
frozen Arctic. If this 
view be correct, then 
Canada is doomed to 
national inferiority for¬ 
ever. But it is not true! 

It is no more true than that the earth 
is flat. And if Canadians will only 
realize the value of their own great 
hinterland, Canadn need not very much 
longer remain the attenuated frin 


she now undoubtedly 


Canada represents L’ji; 
a lnnd area of 3,603,- <**"' 

336 square miles, yet 

less than one seventh : 

> f this gi i'm t tern 5 / ^ 

t • ’I \ !S c \ ini spa i sel\ 

perhaps good reason 
for this. But, un¬ 
fortunately, many 
Canadians (as well as 
people in other parts of the world), 
have the impression that the greater 
part of this vast region is destined to 
remain forever uninhabited, or thinly 
settled at best. 

Their principal reason for this view 
is the climate. And it may be just as 
well to admit at the outset that over 
n great portion of Canada’s immense 
northern territory the winter 
is long, and in some places 
cold. But the cold is 
^ no more intense than 

. \ it is in many places 
' • * n Hie nettled por- 

*.a tions of Canada 

Jf Jfc where people 

/-f prosperoualy ud 

* 0 ^ '* V * * *' 

plio'es, 

do not complete 

relative opinion; 
there 

evidence to show 
that settlement of 
jj.'the Canadian northland 
need not be seriously do- 
terred by climatic condi¬ 
tions. A greater deterrent 
will be the erroneous 
views of the climate 
which people obstinately 

hold. 

Some day someone will write an 
“Outline of History” in terms of 
water—tho influence which wntor, both 
salt and fresh, has had upon tho des 


An oat field at Hunker Creek, in the Yukon 


A potato crop at Dawson 


tinies of nations. Three of Canada'a 
boundaries are formed by the ocean, 
and seven of the nine provinces are 
maritime; but what is perhaps of 
greater importance is that the Domin¬ 
ion possesses something more than 
half the fresh water in the world. The 
greatest lakes in the world are, of 
course, the Great Lakes, which Canada 
shares with the United States. But 
it is not generally realized that the 
next largest lake to Lake Michigan, in 
North America, is not Lake Erie, but 
(Iront Bear Lake, whose northern shore 
is cut by the Arctic Circle. Great 
Slave Lake is not much smaller, and 
thousands of lnkes, both large and 
small, stud like jewels the vast north 
lands of Canada. 

These numerous lakes are drained 
or connected by some of the lnrgest 
and longest rivers in the world. The 
Mackenzie, which is practically all 
north of the present settled area, ia 
second only to the Mississippi. Then 
there nre the Yukon, Fence, Churchill, 
Nelson, Hamilton and hundreds of 
others, most of which nre navigable 
for variable distances, and nearly all 
capable of producing hydroelectric 
energy in greater or less degree. 

Canada's forests, properly conserved, 
will supply more than Canndn's needs 
for as far ahead as it is possible to 
look. And the great bulk of this 
forest area is also beyond the present 
limits of settlement. 

North of the grent forest zone is a 
broad belt of country represented in 
the minds of most people by the term, 
“barren lands.” To many people land 
without trees is barren. But great 
tundras thickly carpctod with grasses 
and sedges and mosses, supporting mil¬ 
lions of grnss eating nnimnls, such ns 
the enribou and musk ox, cannot with 
truth be called barren. 

People driven from one point to 
another by the logic of fncts in their 
desire to fix a northern limit beyond 
which settlement in Canada shall not 
go, have established their Hindenburg 
Line at the “barren lands.” But they 
do not stop to consider that in north¬ 
ern Enropo and Asia, similnr Inndn 
have long been inhabited. The trouble 
with most of us is that we have difli- 
rulty in thinking of life in terms other 
than those to which we are accustomed. 
We consider the accessories of life, 
such ns we have around us, essential to 
existence, even though by so doing we 
imply thereby that before our own 
era mankind must have been very 
miserable indeed. 

Therefore, when it is suggested that 
the great northern tundrns will some 
dav be occupied by settlers who will 
make their living by raising reindeer, 
many people exclaim, “But who wants 
to live that sort of a hfef” The 
answer is thnt there in no considerable 
portion of the world where people can 
not or will not live. The grazing areas 
of the north await the herds of the 
future; and in due course both the 
herds and the herdsmen will be forth¬ 
coming. 

As settlement increases (the world’s 
population has doubled in less than a 
century) the grazing lands of the 
world decrease. Land formerly de¬ 
voted to grazing becomes too valuable 
for pasture. This means a reductio 
Continued on Pa«e 22 


T HE arctic regions the centre of 
the world! A new and surprising 
idea! But that is what Vilhjal- 
mur Stefansson has been telling 
the people of Canada and tho 
United States in his lectures during the 
past few years. 

This is really a startling idea to most 
of us who since .childhood have been 
accustomed to seeing the polar regions 
away at the top of the map—with noth¬ 
ing beyond but a stretch of wall and 
the ceiling. We have thought of them 
ns the “end” or “top” of the world— 
a frozen barrier beyond which few 
could pass and fewer still would care 
to go. 

If there is anything in this idea 
that the polar regions are the world's 
centre it is undoubtedly of greater 
interest to Canadians than anyone else, 
with the possible exception of the 
tho people of Siberia, and it is there¬ 
fore worth considering. 

Of course, on a sphere, any given 
point may be considered the centre, but 
when we speak of the centre of the 
world we refer to the centre of that 
part of it which is habitable. An 
examination of an ordinary school 
globe (how many of us have looked at 
a globe since we left school!) will show 
that the great land masses of the earth 
are in the northern hemisphere. Below 
the Equator the preponderance is 
water. 

Up to the time of Columbus the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea was actually all its name 
implies—the centre of the world. The 
civilization of that time was clustered 
closely about its shores. But few will 
argue that it is now the world’s centre. 

At the time when the Mediterranean 
lapped the shores of practically the 
entire known world people generally 
believed that the earth was flat. It 
was a saucer, the rim of which was 
the habitable world and the centre of 
which was the Mediterranean. Then 
came a man with an idea. Tie was 
not the first to whom the idea had 
come. But he seemed to be obsessed 
with it. lie believed that the world 
was round: that one might sail west¬ 
ward to China. He sailed to the west 
and theory became fact. 

Yet in spite of Columbus’ discovery 
we still to all intents and purposes 
think of the world as a cylinder. When 
we think of going round the w'orld we 
nearly always think of traveling either 
from east to west or from w’est to east. 
If the world were indeed a sphere we 
should be able to go around it also from 
north to south. 

Tn fact, for three hundred years 
navigators did attempt to go part way 
round the world by sailing north. Ex¬ 
pedition after expedition headed into 
the north only to be defeated by the 
fields of floating ice. Eventually there 
occurred the tragic loss of the Franklin 
expedition; and the dream of a short 
route to the Orient by way of the 
arctic received a shock from which it 
has not yet recovered. There is no 
doubt that for surface ships the Arctic, 
comparatively small as it is, is prac¬ 
tically an impassable barrier. We are 
now entering, however, upon an area 
of aerial navigation. And the floes of 
the polar ocean provide no obstruction 
to flight. On the contrary, in the opinion 
of aeronautical experts and authorities in 
climateology, it is believed that flying 


A sample of wild red 
top grass, grown north 
of the Arctic circle 


a ittunlav of vegetables grown at Fort Vermilion, Alborte, 700 miles north of the 
a aispi»y * International boondary 
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Announces a new addition to Its teaching curriculum. Commencing 
September 211, 1025. there will be offered courses, with options. In SECOND 
YEAR ARTS and SECOND YEAR SCIENCE, under the University of Sas¬ 
katchewan. 

OTHER COURSES: Preparatory Public School work for older pupils. 
High School -From Grade VIII. to First Class Teachers' Certificates and 
Senior Matriculation. Conservatory of Music. Art. Expression. House¬ 
hold Science ltusiness. Religious Education Short Winter Courses for 
you nr men in Business and Agriculture, and for young women in House¬ 
hold Science. 

II.rln# Pol lege Is a Board tug School for bovs sod rlHs. young men and young women 
Residential life under careful minerrlalon and discipline adds greatly to the cultural 
yalur of a colter* irslnter < 

YOUR BOV OR GIRL WILL BP Rarr in RFQINA COL! FGE 
Writ* for Year Book. E. R. DOXSEE. B A., B.D., Registrar. Regina 


writ* tor 


OTTAWA 

LADIES’ 

COLLEGE 


A Residential and Day School for Girls 

The regular course prepares for University Matriculation. 
Special courses in Art, Household Science, Elocution, Steno¬ 
graphy and Typewriting. Junior Department under special 
supervision. 

Special attention given to Physical Training. 

For Prospectus apply to 

MISS ISABEL J. GALLAHER. Principal 


JNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 


e- 


WINNIPEG 


>1 


Offers, Among Others, the Following 
Courses: 


Through Its FACULTY OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCE courses leading to the de 
grees of B.A. and M.A ; and B.Sc., in¬ 
cluding B Sc. (PhlT.)i and M.Si- 

Through its FACULTY OF ENGINEER 
1 NO AND ARCHITECTURE courses 
leading to the degrees of B.Sc. (O.E.), 
B Sc. (K.K.), M Sc. and B.Arch. 

Through its FACULTY OF MEDICINE 
courses leading to the degrees of M.I>. 
and C.M. 

Through its FACULTY OF AORIOUL 
TURK AND HOME ECONOMICS courses 
leading to the degrees of B.S.A, and 
B.Sc. (HE.). 

Through MANITOBA LAW SCHOOL, 
an affiliated institution, a course leading 
to the degrees of LIaB. 

For terms of admission, details of 
courses and other information, apply to 


W J. SPENCE. Registrar, 




University of Manitoba, Winnipeg 


J 


ST.JOHN’S COLLEGE 

/ WINNIPEG \ 

For University Students. Offers 
lectures in Arts nnd Theology with 
Residential Advantages. Warden: 
Rev. G. A. Wells, C.M.G., M.A. 

ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE SCHOOT. 

Boarding School for Boys, 8 to 18. 
Special educational facilities. Courses 
leading to University Matriculation. 
Physical Training. Small boys in 
Junior House. 

W. Berman, B.A., Head Master. 

RUPERT’S LAND LADIES’ 
COLLEGE 

Residential School for flirts. 
Courses leading to University Matricu¬ 
lation. Special attention to Music 
Modern Languages and Physical 
Training. For terms apply Bursar. 

Mlsa E. L. Jones, L.L.A., Principal. 

Michaelmas Term opens September 9 


Guide Bulletin Service 


The Guide bulletins are widely rend 
throughout the West by subscribers who 
find them packed with practical up-to- 
date information. These bulletins are 
offered to renders at less than cost. 
Send one cent for each one listed below, 
together with a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope for return. Order by number. 
Address: The Bulletin Service, The 
Grain Growers’ Guide, Winnipeg, Man, 

1. llow to Make a Home made Fireless 
Cooker, 

2. How to Make a Paper Dress Form 

8. How to Make Old Jars Into Pretty Vases. 

4. How to Put on a Play. 

5. How to flet Rid of Bugs, Cockroaches and 

Beetles. 

• How to Be Prepared for Unexpected 
Visitors. 

7. Swat the Fly. 

8. How to Make a Home-made Dish Drier. 

9. Short Cuts for Wash Day 

10. New Garments from Old Shirts. 

11. How to Resd Patterns. 

13. How to Make One Pattern Do for the 
Oirls. 

13. What to Do in Case of Poisoning. 

14. A House Built by Parts. 

18. Preparing for the Hatching Season. 

17. Why and How of Incubator Operation. 
19 Marketing Kggs in Alberta. 

20. How to Lay tint a Farm Harden. 

21. Systematic Planning of Houseeleaning. 

22. Canning Meat and Poultry 

23 Sweet Clover Varieties. 

24 Securing a Stand of Sweet Clover. 

25 Harvesting Sweet Clover. 

26. Harvesting a Seed Crop of Sweet Clover. 

27. Silage Crops. 

28. Feeding Silage. 

29. Experience With Silage 
89. Silage Maehiuery. 

3t The Trench Silo. 

32 The Pit Silo. 


33. Feeding from Pit Silos. 

85. How to Operate a Beef Ring. 

36. How to Prevent Smut in Grain. 

37. Vines and Creepers. 

38. Harvesting and Threshing Red Clover. 

39 How to Cure Ham and Bacon. 

40. How to Refinish Furniture. 

42. The Care of Floor Coverings. 

43. Kitchen Mending Kits. 

44 How to Soften Hard Water. 

45. The Menace of the House Fly. 

46 How to Plan a Summer Wedding. 

47. How to Mix Whitewash. 

48. How to Paint Your Own Car. 

51. How to Make an Ice Well. 

53. Culling Poultry for Egg Production. 

53. How to Pot Bulbs for the Winter. 

54. Using Sealing Wax to Make Pretty Vases 
and Beads. 

55 How to Plan Pror-er School Lunches. 

56 How to Judge Bread. 

57 The Care of Oil Lamps and Stoves. 

58. How to Make Soap at Home. 

60. Growing Melons. Pumpkins snd Squash 

61. Shipping Crstes for Livestock. 

62. Ideas for Entertainments. 

63. Banish the Clothes Moth. 
n4. Dry Cleaning at Home. 

65. Canning Tongue. Brain and Sausage 
66 Use of a Pressure Cooker. 

67. House Plants for Winter. 

68. Perennials for the Farm. 

69. Unusual Perennials. 

70. How to Refinish Furniture. 

71. Re arranging the Kitchen 

Special Bulletins 

The Country Homemaker— A 132- 
page book, dealing with many phases 
of home-making. 10 cents, postpaid. 

Labor Savers for the Farm Home— 

A pamphlet curtaining instructions for 
making 58 devices for the home. 10 
»ents, postpaid. 
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Financing a College Course 

Students who are to reap the greatest benefit from a college course should q 0 / 
be expected to earn any considerable portion of its cost while in attendance 


S CHOOL closing time comes round 
again and with it conies the 
anxious question to so many 
prairie households of the wisdom 
of a continued education for the 
son or daughter who has just finished 
the first stage in acquiring a formal 
education. It is a subject that one 
approaches tremblingly, for it is so 
many-sided, so paradoxical and the con¬ 
fusion of tongues about it is already so 
great, that no one dares to speak with 
finality unless, like Cardinal Bellarmin 
or the Protestant Calvin, to support his 
view about education against all-eomers 
he is willing again to light the faggots 
round the stake. Realizing the gravity 
of the subject I approach it humbly, 
petitioning the shade of Plato, as an¬ 
other recent writer has done for wise 
utterance. (Plato, be it remembered, 
was the Greek philosopher who sug¬ 
gested a scheme of universal education, 
supported by the state, for the purpose 
of discovering nnd fostering genius; 
also to determine and develop the 
natural capacities of all youth, giving 
pupils much instruction as their native 
endowment would enable them to take.) 

For most farm folks at the present 
time, financing the college course is the 
most vexing angle of the question. 
Before me is the calendar of an agricul¬ 
tural college with a five months’ course. 
The barest essentials at this college call 
for about $200 for the freshman year; 
more in later years. Clothing, railway 
fares, books and the other unavoidable 
incidentals take certainly $100 more, 
and unless the student exercises the 
most unremitting economy he will easily 
require in excess of $400. For the eight 
and nine months’ courses at the more 
expensive schools expenses may run to 
$1,000 a year. 

Who is to furnish the money? 
Fathers find that it makes a heavy call 
on farm finances. Those who are not 
in touch with the realities of college life 
dismiss the question airily with a state¬ 
ment something like this: “Oh, with 
the facilities that exist nowadays, most 
any youngster can get an education and 
pay for it as he goes along. ’ ’ 

A Declining Practice 

Well, let us examine that. There is 
probably a smaller percentage of 
students earning their own way today 
than there was a generation ago in 
Western Canadian colleges. In at least 
one college, where concurrently earned 
money was an important item in helping 
students through the course, it is now 
forbidden altogether. At all institutions 
where it is allowed there is a great 
dearth of jobs, and freshman students 
have to be satisfied with work which 
is not very remunerative, graduating to 
better positions in succeeding years in 
accordance with the way in which they 
fill those first given to them. 

One of the universities in the western 
United States declared recently that 
about 40 per cent, of its students were 
financing their college courses, wholly 
or in part, from wages earned while at 
school. An investigation showed that 
these students Nvere doing the widest 
variety of work; girls were operating 
telephone boards, clerking in stores and 
waiting at soda fountains, dish-washing, 
table-waiting, minding babies, and a 
variety of jobs that would fit into their 
spare time. Boys were tending furn¬ 
aces, washing windows, mowing lawns; 
the best paid job listed was that of a 
boy who earned $60 a month as night 
man at a garage, sleeping, if he slept 
at all, in snatches between calls while 
on duty. 

There is nothing in these lighter 
forms of work which should tax a 
student s health over-much or interfere 
with his scholastic progress, but cases 
like that of the boy who rose at 3 a.m. 
to start out on a milk route, and at 
9 a.m. attended his first lecture are to 
be deplored. \ outh demands some relaxa¬ 
tion unless the life that grows out of it 
is to be contracted and ill balanced. It 
is asking too much of a boy or girl to 
expect them to go through a college 
course without taking part in some of 
the school activities outside the class¬ 


room. Indeed, it is an open question 
if the debating and research clubs, the 
supplementary reading, athletics, and 
other forms of social and intellectual 
employment at college do not mean as 
much in fitting the student for the 
world of affairs as class-room attend¬ 
ance. 


The Rights of the Needy 

Parents who are able to do so are 
remiss in civic as well as parental dutv 
when they refuse to finance the school¬ 
ing of studious ambitious sons and 
daughters. For pupils from well-to-do 
families, forced into the ranks of wage- 
earners, make competition for jobs just 
that much keener, and so render more 
difficult the struggle of students whose 
parents have not the means to pay their 
expenses. Legally, of course, one per¬ 
son has as good a right to a job as 
another; yet ethically this is not true. 

Self-made city men are sometimes 
obsessed with the idea that if their 
children want more education than the 
public schools afford, they should hustle 
for themselves and get it. There may, 
it is true, be something more than over- 
economy in this Spartan male attitude; 
that is contingent upon circumstances 
and the individual. The farm boy liv¬ 
ing at home is invariably an important 
contributor to the family income, aud 
if the vision has come to him of the 
larger life to which education is the 
key no farm father is justified in refus¬ 
ing him assistance, provided of course 
farm operation leaves a surplus. 

What Colleges Cannot Do 

Occasionally one hears severe con¬ 
demnation of college courses for farm 
boys and girls because they return home 
with an impossible set of ideals and a 
reluctance to bear any share of the bur¬ 
dens of the farm and home. A few 
eases of this kind are personally known 
to me. But I also knew the individuals 
concerned when their student days 
began, and it would have taken no 
keenly discerning mind to have pre¬ 
dicted what the finished product would 
be. Fundamental habits are formed 
largely before students arrive at college 
age. The lure of education for these 
children was that it afforded an easy 
means of making a living. If a youth s 
motives cannot rise above this, throw 
him on his own resources immediately. 
The parent has left this youth’s higher 
education till too late. Nothing can he 
effective in redeeming such a boy or 
girl but an unbroken period of hard 
work, after which a college course will 
often turn’ out a creditable product. 

These two considerations make it 
worth while asking, “What is a true 
education?” Thomas Huxley’s answer 
appeals most to me. He says: “ That 
man, I think, has had a liberal educa¬ 
tion who has been so trained in youth 
that his body is the ready servant of 
his will, and does with ease and pleasure 
nil the work that, as a mechanism, it is 
capable of; whose intellect is a clear, 
cold, logic engine with all its parts of 
equal strength, and in smooth working 
order; ready like a steam engine, to be 
turned to any kind of work, aud spin 
the gossamers as well as forge the 
anchors of the mind; whose mind is 
stored with a knowledge of the great 
and fundamental truths of nature and 
of the laws of her operations; one who. 
no stunted ascetic, is full of life an< 
fire, but whose passions are trained io 
come to heel by a vigorous will, the 
servant of a tender conscious; who has 
learned to love all beauty, whether o. 
nature or of art, to hate all vileness, 
nnd to respect others as himself. 

O. W. D. 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 



You can. read music tiki this .. 

IN voun HOME. Writ* today for oar 
It toll* how to learn to play Piano, Onr* n - Y .v 1 ' Yoor 
Gaiter. Banjo. (It Beginner* or advanced atm \_ 

only expense about 8c per day for music and poatage 
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Protection and Prosperity 

Through the advertising columns of the 
press, J. J. Gibbons, president of the 
Gibbons advertising agency, is addressing 
a series of open letters to Premier King, 
the purpose of these letters being, he says, 
to secure “acceptance of those policies best 
calculated to ensure the continuous and 
well-balanced development” of Canada. 
Six of these letters have so far been pub¬ 
lished, and the gist of Mr. Gibbons’ argu¬ 
ment is that Canada must have a tariff at 
least as high as that of the United States, 
if the country is to attract immigrants, keep 
her own population and make progress. 

In his second letter Mr. Gibbons urges 
Premier King to “follow the good example” 
and profit by the experience of the United 
States, whose tariff policy “by assuring 
every neweomer a steady job at good wages 
has been the only immigration policy she 
ever needed.” Mr. Gibbons apparently 
accepts without question the very common 
belief that every worker in the United 
States is assured of “a steady job at good 
wages,” that unemployment does not exist, 
or at least is negligible in amount, and that 
this desirable economic condition is the 
acknowledged fruit of a policy of high 
protection. 

This belief, unfortunately, has no founda¬ 
tion in fact. There is in the United States, 
as in other industrial countries, a mass of 
floating unemployed. Last year the Russell 
Sage Foundation issued a report of a five 
years’ study of employment in the United 
States, and the report says: 

Averaging good and bad years, 10 to 12 
per cent, of all the workers in the United 
States (several millions of men and women) 
are out of work all the time; widespread un¬ 
employment is now a constant phenomenon 
with far-reaching economic, social, psycho¬ 
logical and moral bearings; in seeking work 
through certain types of commercial or fee- 
charging employment bureaus—particularly 
those dealing with unskilled and casual 
labor—thousands of men and women are 
being exploited. 

Tn August, 1921, the U.S. Department of 
Labor furnished the Senate with an estimate 
of the extent of unemployment throughout 
the country. This was not an estimate of 
the absolute amount of unemployment, but 
a comparison between the numbers em¬ 
ployed in July, 1920, and July, 1921. This 
comparison showed that out of a total of 
approximately 22,000,000 engaged in manu¬ 
facturing, transportation, mining, trade and 
clerical work, and domestic and personal 
service, at least 5,735,000 were unemployed, 
or over 25 per cent. This figure is sup¬ 
ported by an independent investigation con 
ducted in 1921 by the Federal Reserve 
Hoard. 

A report was also issued in 1922 by the 
National Industrial Conference Hoard, in 
which is said: 

The present (1921) unemployment situa¬ 
tion is abnormal, due to business depression. 
Over one-quarter of the industrial wage 
earners were out of work June 1, 1921, 
representing an estimated total of about 
3,500,000 persons. The average number of 
those idle during normal times is about 
1,800,000, which figure is arrived at by 
applying the estimate of 14 per cent, of 
average idleness among wage earners in 
four states to the estimated 12,800,000 in¬ 
dustrial wage earners of the whole country. 
. . . Unemployment is clearly not an 

occasional or accidental condition to be met 
by charitable or philanthropic relief, but a 
continuing condition, at times becoming 
acute. 

These figures of the Industrial Conference 
apply only to industrial workers, hut it 
will be noted that they approximate closely 
to the figures for unemployment in general. 


Such figures as were available before the 
war showed that the United States had as 
much unemployment as other countries. 
In the presidential election of 1908, Roose¬ 
velt declared that 15 per cent, of the work¬ 
ers who would vote in the election were out 
of jobs. The statistics for New York State 
and Massachusetts, the only states with 
unemployment figures that are worth any¬ 
thing, show an average unemployment for 
the years 1908-1915, of 23.1 per cent, for 
the former, and 9.8 per cent, for the latter. 
These figures are for members of trade 
unions only. 

It is today generally recognized that 
unemployment is an inevitable product of 
the industrial organization. Tariff changes 
may have a temporary effect upon it be¬ 
cause they may involve industrial readjust¬ 
ments. but the experience of all protectionist 
countries is that tariffs do not provide the 
worker with “a steady job at good wages.” 

Sacrificing the Prairies 

It is apparent from a reading of the de¬ 
bate in the House of Commons, on the 
freight rates bill, that the rates on grain 
and flour eastbound, made statutory in 
1922, was all that the Progressives from the 
prairie provinces could possibly save from 
the wreck of the Crow’s Nest Pass agree¬ 
ment. lion. George P. Graham, minister of 
railways, made that perfectly plain. In¬ 
terrupting T. W. Hird, Progressive M.P. for 
Nelson, he said: 

If the government did not stand ns the 
buffer, the whole Crow’s Nest agreement 
would have been wiped out at this session 
by an enormous majority. The government 
has been trying to protect my lion, friend 
so far ns it could, and now it gets abuse for 
doing so. 

Against whom were the representatives 
of the prairie provinces to be protected? 
The position of the Conservatives was well 
known; they wanted the agreement wiped 
out. If it could have been wiped out by 
“an enormous majority” it is clear the 
Liberals sitting behind Mr. Graham were 
prepared to join hands with the Conserva¬ 
tives for the complete smothering of the 
prairie representation, and the rejection of 
their just claims for these provinces. 

That is something the voters in these 
prairie provinces need to keep green in 
their memories. Evidently the government 
coerced its supporters into conceding the 
grain and flour rates; except for that pres¬ 
sure there was no difference between 
Liberals and Conservatives. It is therefore 
easy to imagine what would have happened 
had there been no independent representa¬ 
tion from the prairies in the House. The 
agreement would have been scrapped in 
toto. and grain rates would have soared up¬ 
ward in company with all other rates. For 
there is no doubt about what will follow 
the abrogation of that part of the agree¬ 
ment affecting westbound rates. “No 
matter what may be said in respect of the 
cancellation of this portion of the agree¬ 
ment that applies to westbound rates.” de¬ 
clared Hon. T. A. Crerar, in his speech 
during the debate, “any man in his senses 
in this House or out of it, knows there will 
he only one result, and that is that rates on 
those commodities westbound will he in¬ 
creased.” These rates will be increased 
because the railways demand a greater 
revenue, and only in the West can they get 
that greater revenue. That is why that part 
of the Crow’s Nest Pass agreement has been 
wiped out. Even with the agreement the 
West has always paid higher rates. The 
House of Commons refused to accept the 


amendment of lion. T. A. Crerar. providing 
that rates in the West should not be in 
excess of 10 per cent, above the correspond¬ 
ing rates in the East. The rejection is the 
measure of the extent to which the East was 
ready to exploit the West, and tin* praetieal 
interpretation of Premier King’s unctuous 
promises about equalization of freight rates. 
The Liberal government has sacrificed the 
prairie west on the altar of railway 
dividends. 

Hon. George P. Graham’s remark, backed 
as it was by the interjeetion of another 
Liberal member, that they could still wipe 
out tin* agreement if the prairie members 
“go too strong,” is eloquently explanatory 
of the delicate situation in which the west¬ 
ern members were placed. Reports from 
Ottawa say the Liberals were ready with an 
amendment to wipe out the agreement en¬ 
tirely if tin* prairie representatives showed 
fight on the third reading of the bill. In 
the circumstances, if anything at all was to 
be saved, there was nothing to do but 
submit. That was the situation created by 
the policy of tin* King government and 
Liberal minds receptive to tin* propaganda 
of the railways. The fate of the Crow’s 
Nest Pass agreement is a lesson to the 
prairie west. It demonstrates just what 
they may expect if ever they wander back 
to tin* folds of the old political parties. 

Alberta Coal Rates 

In Montreal, Premier Greenfield, of 
Alberta, announced that he had received 
notification from Sir Henry Thornton to 
the effect that because freight rates had 
now passed entirely into the hands of the 
Hoard of Railway Commissioners, the 
Canadian National Railway must withdraw 
from the verbal agreement made with the 
government of Alberta to move 25,000 tons 
of coal from the Drumheller district to 
points in Ontario, at an experimental rate 
of $7.00 a ton. 

Premier Greenfield explained that last 
year Hie Alberta government got a rate of 
$9.00 a ton, but they were convinced that 
coal could be moved profitably at $7.00 a 
ton. An arrangement was therefore made 
with the Canadian National Railway, under 
which $7.00 a ton was to be paid at the 
point of shipment, and if it was subse¬ 
quently found that tin* rate was too low the 
Dominion government agreed to make up 
any difference between the $7.00 and the 
cost of transportation up to $8.00 a ton, and 
tin* Alberta government undertook to make 
up any difference between $8.00 and $9.00 
if the cost should run that high. 

The present rate is $11.40 a ton, and at 
that rate Alberta coal cannot compete in 
the Ontario market. It is eminently desir¬ 
able that experiments of the kind agreed 
to by the Canadian National Railways 
should be made, not only in coal but in 
other products, in order to ensure the full¬ 
est possible economic development of the 
country. Railways are a public service, 
and provided they are guaranteed against 
loss it should be possible to arrange for such 
experiments. 

The matter was brought up in the House 
of Commons on June 22, by Sir Henry Dray¬ 
ton, who stated that when In* was chairman 
of the Hoard of Railway Commissioners, 
“emergency low rates” were time and 
again put into effect, with tin* intimation 
that they were not commercial but to meet 
an emergency. Meeting an emergency does 
not cover the ease. What is wanted is the 
opportunity to test such a proposition as 
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that put forward by the Alberta govern¬ 
ment. In reply to Sir Henry Drayton, Hon. 
George I*. Graham, minister of railways, 
said: ‘ I think tin* railways will neeept the 
eoal at $7.00 provided that the losses will be 
guaranteed by the other parties to the 
arrangement.” 

The announcement of Sir Henry Thornton 
apparently aroused all the bodies that were 
interested in the experiment, and as a con¬ 
sequence a conference was held in Toronto, 
last Friday, following which Hon. G. S. 
Henry, acting premier of Ontario, an¬ 
nounced that Sir Henry Thornton had 
agreed to carry for the Ontario government 
2."»,000 tons of Alberta coal on the terms and 
conditions previously agreed upon. He 
added that Sir Henry ‘‘has been recently 
fearful that this 25,000 ton shipment of 
Alberta coal would prejudice his case on 
freight rates before the railway board.” 
In other words he is fearful of the results 
of demonstrating that the Canadian National 
Kailway can carry eoal from Alberta to 
Ontario at rates considerably below the 
prevailing rate. He has probably in mind 
the use made in the House of Commons 
recently of the fact that grain could be car¬ 
ried over the National Transcontinental at 
lower rates than over other lines, but that 
the Board of Kailway Commissioners re¬ 
fused to accept the fact as a good reason for 
reducing the rate. That question, however, 
can be faced when it arises; the main thing 
is to discover at what rate this Alberta coal 
can be profitably moved. 

Nova Scotia Elections 

After enjoying office continuously for 43 
years, the Liberal party in Nova Scotia 
suffered a crushing defeat in the provincial 
election last Thursday. The standing of the 
parties at dissolution was: Liberals, 28, 
Conservatives, 2; Progressives, 7; Labor, 4. 


There were two vacancies in the House. As 
the result of the election the Conservatives 
will have 40 seats in the new House, the 
Liberals securing the other three. 

There were 41 Liberals, 43 Conservatives 
and 0 Labor candidates nominated. The 
Progressives as a party dropped out alto¬ 
gether, but it is significant of the temper 
of the electorate that while the leader of 
the Progressives in the last legislature ran 
as a Conservative and was elected, one 
other of the Progressives ran as a Labor 
candidate and was defeated. It is also 
significant that even with the province torn 
and worn by a terrible labor conflict, not 
one of the Labor candidates was returned, 
although a Labor representative in the last 
legislature who stood as a Conservative was 
elected. 

At the preceding provincial election in 
1920, tin* Liberals captured a majority of 
the seats, albeit they were in a substantial 
minority on the popular vote. They won 
because of an election system which permits 
of such freakish results. This time the 
voters had apparently made up their minds 
to make good and sure there was a change, 
but it is not so easy to discover what they 
expected from a change. Some time ago a 
non-partisan movement began in the prov¬ 
ince for the removal of certain grievances, 
which, it was claimed, were the result of 
federal policies since Confederation. 
Premier Armstrong appears to have seen in 
this movement something that could be used 
to restore the failing confidence in the 
Liberal party. Anyway he annexed it, so 
to speak, and came out strongly for the 
right of Nova Scotia to have a tariff of her 
own so as to enable her to do business with 
the outside world instead of being economic¬ 
ally starved by dependence on Ontario and 
Quebec. 

At first the Conservatives flirted with the 
same idea, but when the Liberals made it 


the corner-stone of their platform, the Con 
servatives put it behind them and concen¬ 
trated on the incompetence and weakness of 
the government. 

Then, of course, there was ‘‘Besco,”—the 
British Empire Steel Corporation—whose 
fight with their employees, lasting now for 
three months, has been good neither for the 
province nor the Dominion. There is a 
strong opinion in the province that the 
Liberal government has bent too much be¬ 
fore the corporation, that, in fact, it lias 
been in some way tied to it, and that conse¬ 
quently there could be no settlement of the 
strike until a new and more determined gov¬ 
ernment took the matter in hand. That was 
probably the strongest single factor in the 
election. 

The result will not be pleasant to the 
government at Ottawa. It was freely 
rumored that if the Liberals were successful 
in Nova Scotia the King government would 
go to the country in October. That is now 
likely to remain a rumor. The Conserva¬ 
tives are doubtless elated at the result, lmt 
as prominent Conservatives have identified 
themselves with the demand for Nova 
Scotia’s rights, which include tariff adjust¬ 
ments which will increase the province’s 
foreign trading, it is difficult to see how the 
result can be interpreted as approval of the 
tariff-as-high-as-Haman’s-gallows policy of 
the federal Conservative party. 


The North Atlantic Shipping combine 
now says that it isn’t true they shot up the 
rates on cattle from $20 to $25. Well, it’s 
true they took shipments at $25 for both 
June and July, and if that was only a try¬ 
out to see if the cattle shippers would stand 
the raise, it would be quite interesting to 
know if the combine made any refund of 
the extra $5.00. Will the spokesman for the 
combine oblige? 
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Hot Weather Housekeeping 

IVays of simplifying work in the shortest , yet busiest season 

By 1XJR1S M. St. RUTH 


J ULY and August—vacation time, 
berry time, ninety in the shade, the 
children home for the holidays, 
house-guests, picnics and outings— 
and the business of housekeeping 
must go on just the same. What can 
the busy house-mother do to simplify 
her summer housekeeping so that she, 
too, may have time to enjoy this 
all too-short summer season! 

Of course long before the 
hot weather begins she will 
have looked well to her doors 
ami windows, seeing that the 
windows can be raised and 
lowered easily and that 
each is provided with a 
graduated wind ow 
stick. Lower the blinds 

and almost close the 
windows during the 
heat of the day, then 
toward evening doors 
and windows may be 
opened and the result¬ 
ing air currents will 
do much to lower the 
temperature of the 
house and keep it 
fresh, and smelling of 
the garden. Fly screens 
and door clasps need to be in 
perfect repair; and little dishes of 
coal oil placed on the window ledges, 
half way up, will attract and destroy 
any luckless flies and miller-moths 
which do happen to find their way in. 
Re on the watch for the clusters of 
moth’s eggs which even in the best 
regulated households may sometimes be 
found on window draperies and clothing 
hung against a wall. If the clusters of 
eggs can not easily, be removed, they 
may be saturated with coal oil and thus 
prevent from hatching. 

The house may be prepared for the 
summer season by putting away all 
unnecessary nrtieles. Carpets, over cur¬ 
tains, draperies and all cushions which 
are not substantial enough to endure 
the daily wear and tear, dust-collecting 
bric-a-brac, and books which are not 
going to be rend, may for the time be 
relegated to a store room. Dark, heavy 
draperies and upholstery actually do 
increase the heat, and slip-covers and 
cushions of gay colored cretonne, chintz 
or printed linen both look and feel 
cooler. Some of the pictures may even 
be removed from the walls and the 
feeling of added spaciousness will be 
found very restful. Probably the boys 
of the family—and the girls too—will 
want to sleep outside in tent, porch, 
field, granary or even under the open 
sky (mosquitos permitting); this will 
leave more space in the house, and of 
course the campers always look after 
their own beds and bedding. 

Simplified Clothing 

The clothes closets may be cleared out 
by packing away the winter garments 
which are not likely to be needed for 
several months. And speaking of cloth¬ 
ing and the laundering thereof, let us 
be glad that so few under garments 
are worn today. When planning the 
summer wardrobe one is well advised 
to include some underclothing of cotton 
crepe which does not need to be ironed. 
House dresses and children’s garments, 
too, may be of crepe, anti the simple 
kimona styles are a boon to the home 
laundress. Ratine for sports wear is 
easily done up, and for more dress-up 
occasions the silk and cotton crepes 
which do not crush, and the dark 
printed silks, save much pressing and 
cleaning. Of course for berry picking, 
gardening and many outing occasions, 
“brocks” will be the right and proper 
thing. 

If the summer season brings the 
younger members of the family home to 
visit, and perhaps their friends with 
them, it may be wise to mnke out a 
regular schedule, dividing the inevitable 
household duties among them. The 
rather mechanical routine tasks of 
dishwashing, dusting, preparing vege¬ 
tables, ironing, bedroom work, etc., can 
be performed by the young folks who 



will not mind working as long as they 
can talk too; this will leave the house¬ 
mother free to do the managing and 
attend to the more complicated and 
interesting duties. Even so, divide and 
plan the work as she may, she will often 
find more work to do than she has time 
and strength to accomplish. 
If this should be the 
case, the housekeeper 
will do well to determine 
that no matter what 
tasks go undone, she will 
have a rest period each 
day, or better still, a rest 
period after lunch and 
one after the evening 
meal. After all, 
t h e house- 
mother, if she 
would not wear 
herself out and 
mnke the season 
with its guests 
and outings, a bur 
den, must attain 
sufficient poise to 
be able to look a 
speck of dust in 
the face with a 
reasonable degree of 
aim. One can pay too 
highly in health and happiness for 
an absolutely immaculate house. 

Some days the homemaker will feel 
that she is a prisoner when the whole 
outdoors is calling to her. 1 hat is a 
good time to let the family dine out-of- 
doors, on the porch, on the lawn, or in 
the backyard. Every family should 
have its “billy-can” or picnic kettle, 
the blacker the better, and the young 
folks will be keen to show their knowl¬ 
edge of woodcraft and camp cookery. 
A very simple meal becomes something 
of a feast when served in an unusual 
way. By the way, do not forget to 
order a liberal supply of paper napkins, 
plates and drinking cups, and even a 
few 1 paper table cloths. 

Inevitable Three Meals 

And what of the inevitable three 
meals a day! Is it possible to simplify 
the cooking and still retain the respect 
and good-will of our families? Is it not 
strange that folks who, at the summer 
camp, will live happily on the plainest 
food served in the plainest possible 
manner, will, as soon as they get under 
a permanent roof, expect someone to 
spend hours in a hot kitchen in order 
to prepare their meals? Perhaps after 
all, our families would not resent n 
change so deeply as we fear, and un¬ 
questionably, they would be in better 
health on a diet, suited to the season. 
Meat once a day is enough at any 
season of the year; vegetables of all 
kinds, both cooked and fresh should be 
used lavishly and salads are easily pro 
pared and especially suited to the sea 
son. Berries are designed to be eaten 
fresh with cream and sugar, rather than 
made into pic. Plan to do a good deal 
of cooking once or twice a week, serv¬ 
ing a hot meal at noon, if hot meals 
there must be, so that the house may be 
cool in the afternoon and evening. 
Junket requires almost no heat to pre¬ 
pare, and is a delicious dessert if chilled. 
Biscuits may be mixed to the consist¬ 
ency of a stiff batter and dropped from 
a spoon, thus saving mueli time, or if 
it is not desired to heat the oven at all, 
scones mav be baked on the top of the 
stove. As for boiled icing on cakes, 
the recipe may well be lost for the 
summer. Angel cake is particularly 
suited to this season when eggs are 
cheap, as it is cooked in a very slow 
oven ami need not be iced. However, if 
cake and icing are really inseparable in 
your family, it is a good plan to prepare 
a quantity of fondant and keep it on 
hand in a covered crock. It may be 
melted over hot water and flavored as 

desired. , , 

An oil stove will be a great boon now, 
if only because it can be depended upon 
for a quick hot flame when needed, and 
turned out immediately when not. re¬ 
quired. A well eared for oil stove is 
a much pleasanter companion in hot 
Continued on Pa*e 15 
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Her Wonderful Teeth 


Remove the dingy film that’s clouding yours and 
you’ll be surprised that your teeth are just as white 
and charming as anyone’s make this unique test. 


H -1 ERE is a simple test that proves 
the truth that most of us have 
pretty teeth without rvrr knowing 
we liavr, or ever revealing it. 

This is the rensnn: 

Run your tongue ncross your teeth, 
and you will feel n film. A film which 
absorbs discolorations and hides the 
natural color of your teeth. 

Remove it and your teeth take on a 
new beauty. Maybe you have really 
beautiful teeth without realizing it. 

Film is chnrged, too, with most 
tooth troubles. It clings to teeth, gets 
into crevices anti stnvs. Germs breed 
in it. And they, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Ho, besides loss of tooth beauty, film 
is a serious danger to healthy teeth. 
You must remove and constantly com- 
bnt it. It is over present, ever 
forming. 

Old-time dentifrices were unnble to 
combat it successfully. And tooth 
troubles were a serious problem. 

Now modern science has discovered 
a new way. A new type tooth paste 
called I’epsodent that acts to curdle 
film, then harmlessly to remove it. No 
soap or chalk, no harsh grit dangerous 
to enamel. 

Mail the coupon for n 10-day tube 
free. Or, buy a full size tube at nny 
druggist's today. See what beauty 
lies beneath the film on your teeth. 
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A new day has dawned for country housekeepers. 
Science has stepped right into their kitchen and 
given them new types of stoves which do their 
cooking so quickly and surely that they have more 
time and inclination for other things. 

These arc the world-famous Perfection stoves— 
transformed by new inventions and improvements 
into ranges of great power and capacity. They give 
heat as intense as gas stoves and are big enough to 
do all the cooking for a large family the year around. 

No need to swelter in a hot kitchen or labor with 
fuel and ashes, now that one of these capable oil 
ranges can lessen your cooking cares. 

You’ll be proud of its good looks; amazed at the 
wonderful cooking and baking results you get; and 
delighted at the relief it will give you. See them at 
your dealer’s. 

PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY LIMITED 

Montreal, P.O. SARNIA - ONTARIO Winnipeg, Man. 

Also makers of Puritan Oil Cook Stoves and Heaters 


PERFECTION 

Oil Cook Stoiw and Ovens 



Styles , sizes and prices to suit aery need 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
MUSICAL ATTRACTION 

SOUSA":.” BAND 

IN TWO COMUOs I'AILji \» iitli 

Regina Exhibition 

July 27,28,29,30,31. Aug. t 
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For Meat Pics 

Especially when made with 
warmed up meat, the addition 
of a teaspoonful or more of 
BOVRIL to the pie, before 
closing gives a new flavor, as 
well as increased nourishment. 

BOVRIL 

Sold only In bottle s. 


The Grain Growers’ Guide 

When Mother Cuts Up 


Best kinds of knives—Points in buying 
By MARGARET M. SPEECHLY 


N 


■EVER a day goes by without 
mother cutting up a good many 
things—she prepares vegetables, 
peels apples, cuts up raisins, 
slices meats, chops onions, shreds 
cabbage, carves chickens, stones prunes 
and does many other things with knives 
of various kinds. Unfortunately she 
often is handicapped by insufficient 
tools. While it is a nuisance to have 
too many implements around the 
kitchen, work takes longer if there is 
a shortage. Armed with just enough 
weapons of the right sort the prepara¬ 
tion of meals is speeded up considerably. 
In buying knives for the 
kitchen it is not eco¬ 
nomical to select the 
cheapest, simply because 
the lower grades are as 
a rule poorly constructed 
and soon lose their keen 
edge. In order to secure 
a good blade and a ser¬ 
viceable handle it is 
absolutely necessary to 
pay a fair price. 

Blade is Important 

First of all consider 
the blnde. Find out 
from the dealer whether it is good 
steel, well tempered and properly 
ground. The grind may be “oval” or 
it may be “flat.” The former is the old 
style and is less satisfactory than the 
latter, so don’t choose an oval grind. 
The only blade worth buying is one 
which will cut all the way from the base 
to the point. Then comes the handle. 
Make sure that it is comfortable and 
easy to hold so that the hand will not 
become tired and cramped. Smooth 
round handles are usually the best pro¬ 
vided they are neither too large or 
too small to be grasped comfortably. 
This type as a rule is seamless, which is 
an advantage both from the standpoint 
of “feel” and of cleanliness. How¬ 
ever, in the most durable kinds the 
blade extends right to the end of the 
handle and is rivetted firmly in place. 
In most round-handled knives the blade 
is driven into various 
depths and is cemented. 

Unless this is well done, 
the knife may come 
apart or bend after a 
time. 

Balance is another im¬ 
portant feature about 
cutlery. Clumsy tools 
are a trial because they 
fall off table or bowl at 
the least provocation 
and tiro the hands easily. 

All lighter knives, if 
placed on the finger 
tip, should sway back and forth like 
scales but if they fall heavily to 
one side or the other the balance is 
poor and the tools will be difficult to 
work with. Of course the heavier 
butcher knives have thicker blades that 
cause them to over balance the handles. 

If at all possible, purchase stainless 
blades—they are worth the money over 
and over again in the cleaning saved. 
Of course there are various qualities in 
stainless steel so purchase a good grade. 
Some people imagine that it cannot be 
sharpened or that if sharpened it will 
rust, but neither idea is correct, because 
the keenness of the edge can be restored 
by usual methods and the blades never 
rust. Special sharpeners that do not 
scratch this kind of steel can be secured 
for quite a small sum. If you are pur¬ 
chasing a steel, select the smoothest, 
because rough whetstones eventually 
spoil the temper of knives. Above all, 
do sharpen your tools properly. Grasp 
the steel in the left 
hand, hold the knife 
in the other at a slight 
angle and commencing 
at the top of the steel 
draw the blade down 
from the base to the 
point, using a semi-cir¬ 
cular motion. Keep the 
wrist flexible anil make 
the stroke first on top 
and then underneath the 
steel. Never draw the 
blade from the bottom 





of the steel to the top if you want to 
make a good job of sharpening. 

Large Variety of Tools 

When it comes to selecting cutlerv 
there’s a wonderful range from which 
to choose. Paring knives, for instance, 
come iu various shapes but to be effici¬ 
ent they should be about three inches 
long since only a very small surface is 
used in paring. A good point is neces¬ 
sary in order to remove eyes and had 
spots without waste. It is a matter 
of economy to have at least two or 
three at hand. A paring knife is not 
only good for peeling potatoes, but also 
for stringing l, oans> 
scraping root vegetables, 
removing seeds from 
raisins and for many 
other kitchen jobs. A 
French knife, about 
eight inches long and 
one and three-eighths 
inches at the base, 
tapering to a sharp 
point at the end, is a 
real stand-by. Among 
other things this tool 
is excellent for chopping 
nuts, parsley or hard- 
cooked eggs. Hold the point securely 
on the board with the left hand and 
work the handle up and down with the 
other, swinging it from side to side 
until the food is finely chopped. When 

using only a small quantity of food this 

saves washing the food chopper. 

Have you ever possessed a spatula f 
If not, don’t delay in getting one be¬ 
cause its flexible blade scrapes mixing 
bowls and bake boards rapidly and 
effectively. It is also fine for creaming 
butter or cheese for sandwiches and for 
working fondant. More than that, it 
is splendid for icing cakes, large or 
small, and for loosening inuftins after 
coming out of the oven. The narrow 
spatula is made in more than one size, 
but perhaps the most useful is eight 
inches long by an inch wide. Its 
cousin, the broad spatula, is just the 
thing for lifting cookies and tea bis¬ 
cuits from hot pans, for 
moving a meat loaf or 
cake or for turning pan¬ 
cakes. A long flexible 
blade 10 inches or more 
in length is the best cold 
meat slicer and is also 
fine for cutting cake 
baked in shoots. Hot 
meats, on account of 
being soft, require a firm 
knife, as well as a 
pointed end for cutting 
around bones and sever¬ 
ing joints. A bread 
knife should have a straight, fluted or 
saw edge with a sharp point, the latter 
being the least popular on account of 
the crumbs it makes. A short quick 
sawing stroke is necessary when using 
this kind of knife. 

No More Squirts 

A blunt “case” knife and similar in 
shape to a table knife is very handy for 
levelling off measuring cups and spoons. 
Anyone fond of grapefruit will find the 
curved grapefruit knife a boon, especi¬ 
ally when the blnde is stainless. With 
an implement of this kind the pulp is 
quickly freed from the tough sections 
and the fruit can be eaten without the 
juice squirting or spraying your clothes. 
Even if you don’t have grapefruit 
often, the knife is very handy for 
scooping out potatoes from their shells 
after baking, prior to mashing or 
creaming. A convenient thing to have 
in the house is a small cleaver or heavy 
knife for breaking up bones for sonp. 

\ blow from it divides 
n shin bone in short 
order. Be sure to have 
a good pair of scissors 
kept only for food prep 
aration. They are splen¬ 
did for cutting up let¬ 
tuce, parsley, raisins, 
dates and other things. 

When once vou have 
purchased knives do 
take care of them. To 
throw them carelessly 
Continued on P«*e 25 
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Impressions of Conference 

ByJA m. R. B. GUNN 

In May, there was held in the city of Washington, a gathering of 
women from 42 countries of the world. The event was the sixth 
quinquennial conference of the International Council of Women There 
were 250 delegates present, who represented over 58.000,000 women. There 
were two representatives of Canadian farm women at that meeting. 

Mrs. R. B. Gunn, of New Lindsay, Alberta, president of the Women's 
Section of the Canadian Council of Agriculture, and president of the 
U.F.W.A., and Mrs. J. S. Amos, president of the U.F.W.O. Mrs. Gunn 
very kindly consented to tell Guide readers a little about her Impressions 
of the conference. 


I T was an interesting experience for 
one whose experience with conven¬ 
tions have been practically confined 
to those of her own province to be 
permitted to attend the sessions of the 
sixth conference of the International 
Council of Women. Naturally, then, 
my observations, comparisons, and de¬ 
ductions are those of a farm woman 
who for the past 
ten years has taken 
an active interest 
in the work of a 
provincial organiza¬ 
tion. 

Possibly because 
we are such busy 
women we learn of 
necessity to organ¬ 
ize conventions and 
carry out programs 
with efficiency and 
precision. The lack 
of these was a dis¬ 
turbing factor in 
the sessions of the 
council. The use of 
three official lan¬ 
guages, English, 

French and German, 
added to the diffi¬ 
culty. It was not. 
surprising, there¬ 
fore, that the dele¬ 
gates were inatten¬ 
tive and constantly 
coming and going. 

Confusing too was 
the arrangement 
whereby business sessions were being 
constantly interfered with on account of 
social functions. Without doubt many 
foreign delegates as well as ones from 
various States would be desirous of 
participating to some degree at least in 
the social life of Washington. For those 
who wished to do so, would not a day or 
two before or a day or two after the 
business of the conference served as 
well. 

Discussions Disappointing 

The discussions of the various sessions 
were decidedly disappointing. Take, 
for example, the discussion relative to 
international peace and disarmament. 
Here surely I expected to find flaming 
spirits whose eloquence would awaken a 
response on the part of all those pres¬ 
ent; but instead there was a dreary lack 
of inspiration, interest, and understand¬ 
ing. After several countries had an¬ 
nounced their intention of not voting 
the resolution so passed was “carried 
unanimously.” The one exception in 
this discussion was the contribution of 
Mrs. Corbett Ashby, an Englishwoman, 
not a delegate, but president of the 
International Suffrage Alliance. In 
dear ringing tones, which commanded 
attention and which could easily be 
heard at the rear of the auditorium, she 
pointed out the utter futility of pre¬ 
paring for war to ensure peace, and con¬ 
cluded,. “we know that if you prepare 
for war you will get war. ” 

Wednesday evening the subject of 
war and peace was presented in the 
form of a pageant by the people of 
Washington. Part one depicted a world 
ruled by war. 8eated on top of the 
world, war ruled triumphant, wdth 
death and famine by its side. There 
were the furies of war, the wraiths of 
grief and despair, and the actual con¬ 
flict of battle. The pity of the Red 
Cross workers, the wail of little chil¬ 
dren, the tears of the war mothers, the 
tragic march of the war fathers mingled 
with the desolation of commerce, art, 
and industry, as they joined in a great 
universal cry for peace. But war 
towered above them ready to strike 
again. 

Part two indicated peace enthroned 
in a sunlit world. Gone were war, 
death and famine, and the nations re¬ 
joiced. In their places were the joyful 
songs of little children, the happy 


dance of garlanded girls, motherhood 
serene, and industry, art and commerce 
flourishing. When the distant sound of 
war was heard again the people flocked 
to peace to save them, and peace 
calling t’ortli love drove out jealousy, 
revenge, greed, and ambition and with 
love permeating the minds and spirits 
of the nations peace ruled the world. 

A Better Under¬ 
standing 

This pageant in¬ 
dicated in a splendid 
way the spirit of 
the American peo¬ 
ple towards peace. 
And as I, who had 
never known war, 
watched the face of 
a little dark woman 
from Central 
Europe, who had 
known little else, 1 
thought that this 
silent drama had 
drawn our hearts 
together as no 
words of the after¬ 
noon could ever do. 
And I realized as I 
had never done be¬ 
fore that the most 
powerful things in 
the world are those 
of the spirit. 

I understood be¬ 
fore leaving homo 
that one of the 
questions on the 
agenda dealt with the principle of com¬ 
munity of interest as between husband 
and wife in regard to the holding of 
property. This principle was endorsed by 
the U.F.W.A., and last March through 
the medium of the Women’s Section of 
the Canadian Council of Agriculture 

was referred t^ the other provincial 

associations for discussion. At the last 
session of the legislature of Alberta, 

the Hon. Irene Parlby, at the request 
of the U.F.W.A., introduced a Commu¬ 
nity Property Act, in order to bring the 
question before the public for thought 
and discussion. At Washington, Mrs. 
Parlby and myself had the privilege of 
discussing the Swedish Marriage Act, 
which embodies the same principle, with 
a Swedish lawyer and her sister. The 
discussions on this question alone, with 
women so conversant with their act and 
so well informed as to the way in which 
it works out in practice were of inesti¬ 
mable value. 

I was interested too in the Danish 
delegates, because I felt we should have 
much in common. But I was not able 
to get from them any further infor¬ 
mation than what is obtainable from 
books. I felt that while they were 
proud of the fact that Denmark should 
be known as a Co-operative Common¬ 
wealth, yet they did not seem to have 
that keen and vital interest in agrieul 
ture which is so apparent on the part of 
our farm women. If these delegates had 
anything to do with farm products it 
was not with them a primary question 
but merely the marketing of a small 
surplus from home gardens. Those who 
depended for a livelihood on eggs, 
poultry, dairy products, and farm pro¬ 
duction in general were not among 
those sent to represent Denmark. 

In fact I did not find any with whom 
I came in contact who represented 
either labor or agriculture in any sense, 
nor was the work of these associations 
known or understood. 

Machinery Too Clumsy 

Mv impression of the conference in 
general was that in trying to be all 
things to all women, this towering 
international affair, supposed to repre¬ 
sent the womanhood of 42 countries, 
was in reality an empty structure lack 
ing the vital, pulsing spirit of life. An 
organization such as this, attempting to 
Continued on P*«e 22 



Mrs. R. B. Gunn 


For extra help, extra cleanli¬ 
ness, extra saving in washing 
clothes, use Pels-Naptha. 
The original method ot 
combining splendid soap 
and naptha, that useful 
dirt - loosener, makes 
Fels-Naptha different from 
any other soap. Can you 
afford to he without this 
extra help.’ 



Real Nupfhul 
You can tell 
by the smell 


Your dealer has Fcis-'Naptna—or ivili net il for you 



for (.Kry m&a/ 


Vith aft&rnoon t&a 
of light pafrsshmant 
at night,th6P6 is nothing 
moP6 d&licious than 
soda cracksrs with a 
flavor and foodvaluo. 


M c GORMKK$ 

SODAS 
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Director of the Maple Leaf Club and author of a remarkable 
Course in Cookery Arts and Kitchen Management. 


A WONDERFUL COURSE TO INTRODUCE 
A WONDERFUL FLOUR 

You will like Maple Leaf Flour. It makes light, whole¬ 
some bread, flaky biscuits and truly delicious cakes and 
pastries. 

You get the same uniform results with Maple Leaf Flour 
every time you bake. It carries a definite guarantee of 
uniform quality—every bag contains the highest grade 
of flour made from carefully selected Canadian hard 
wheat, milled by modem methods and checked by expert 
chemists at every stage of the milling process. 

To Introduce this high-grade flour to housewives, we offer 
for a limited time a course on Cookery Arts and Kitchen 
Management—containing all the essentials of a college 
course in Domestic Science—consisting of 20 lessons— 
sent you by mail. Every user of 


MAPLE LEAF FLOUR 

FOR BREAD. CAKE & PASTRY 

is eligible for membership in the Maple Leaf Club and can 
enroll at no cost whatever for the Free Course, of 20 
lessons. Membership in the Maple Leaf Club includes 
the privilege of writing Anna Lee Scott on any problem 
relating to the serving of special dishes for special occa¬ 
sions, or on any household subject. 


HOW TO ENROLL 


Coupon* will be found enclosed 
in every bug of Maple Leaf 
Flour. (24 lb. bag -I coupons 
49 lb. bag 2 coupons; ‘>8 lb. 
bag -4 coupons). Send only 
four coupons addressed to the 
Maple Leaf Club, Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Limited, Winnipeg, 


Manitoba, and you will be en¬ 
rolled without one cent of cx- 

E rnse as a member of the Maple 
eaf Club and receive the first 
four lessons in the course. 
Otherlcssons will be sent in four 
monthly installments four les¬ 
sons each month. 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING CO., LIMITED 

WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


Tested and Proved 
by the Chemist 


Tried and Approved 
by the Housewife 










How the little people love Junket! 
And how good it is for them!— 
all the nourishment of rich 
creamy milk, made delicious, and 
eaaily digested. Serve it every day. 

Ailc Your 0 taler To-Day 

CHR. HANSEN’S CANADIAN LABORATORY 
201 Church Street, Toronto 


unke 

MEGI ST CR E D 

Tablets and Powder 
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Our Native Fruits 

Tried and tested ways of using old friends 
By MARY H. GRASSICK 


T HE person who has a plentiful 
supply of wild fruit at hand is 
fortunate indeed. Our native 
fruits properly prepared are deli¬ 
cious and by combining flavors 
it is surprising the number of jams, 
jellies and preserves we can have. Al¬ 
most our earliest fruit is the saska¬ 
toon. These berries can be cooked in 
an open vessel or canned by the eold- 
paek method. The latter way is of 
course much the nicer. Often when 
cooked in the kettle the berries are 
hard. To avoid this, after washing put 
them in the kettle with a little water 
and steam until tender, then add the 
sugar and boil for 10 minutes before 
bottling them. Although a sweet berry 
they require a good deal of sugar to be 
really nice, about three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar to each pound of fruit 
is what is needed. A little rhubarb put 
through the food chopper and cooked 
with the berries is liked by many. 

In cooking by the cold pack method, 
fill the sterilized sealers two-thirds full 
of the berries and fill with a heavy 
syrup. Place tops on and screw’ not 
quite tightly. Process for 16 minutes 
after the water boils. Then take out 
and seal. 

Fresh Pie in Winter 

Yes, you can have a pie you can 
scarcely discern from those freshly 
picked. Wash the saskatoons carefully 
and fill sterilized sealers full of them, 
fill to overflowing with boiling water. 
Screw tops on lightly and proceed as 
for canning by the cold pack method, 
boiling them 30 minutes. When opened 
in winter they are like fresh berries. 
Saskatoon or Blueberry Jam 

8 lbs. berries 4 lbs. rhubarb 

9 lbs. white sugar 

Cut rhubarb very fine and boil in a 
little water until tender. Put the 
berries through the food chopper, mix 
together and add the sugar. Boil until 
it is the desired consistency. This 
makes a very nice spread for bread and 
butter or filling to be cooked in tart 
shells. 

Saskatoon Vinegar 

Wash and mash the berries, place in 
a crock or enamel vessel and cover with 
n weak vinegar (half w’hite wine vine¬ 
gar and half water). Let stand over 
night. The next day place on the stove 
and let it slowly come to a boil, strain 
through a jelly bag, add one pound 
granulated sugar to each pint of juice, 
boil together 10 minutes and bottle. 
Two tablespoons of this to a glass of 
water makes a very refreshing drink. 
Wild Plums 

The wild plum is rich in pectin and 
so makes a nice jelly. Wash and cover 
the plums with cold water. Set on the 
stovo and cook until very soft. Put 
into a jelly bag and let the juice drain 
off. Boix the juice 10 minutes, then 
add sugar in the proportion of one 
pound sugar to one pint of juice. Boil 


10 minutes longer and pour into jelly 
tumblers to cool. This makes a very 
nice accompaniment to cold roast beef 
or any of the dark meats. 

Before preserving plums wash and 
cover w ith boiling water. Add a heap¬ 
ing tablespoon of baking soda t 0 
each pail of plums and let boil until 
the plums begin to break. Then pour 
off this water and wash the plums in 
clear cold water. This frees the skins 
of the astringent taste so many of the 
wild plums have. They can ‘then be 
treated the same as blueberries, either 
cooked in jars or in an open kettle 
but the plums require longer cooking! 
they need 25 minutes boiling when 
cooked in jars. 

The plums make a very nice marma¬ 
lade. After they have been treated 
with the soda, cover them with water 
and cook until very tender. Press 
through a colander and boil the pulp 
25 minutes, then add sugar in the pro¬ 
portion of three-quarters or one pound 
to each pound of pulp. Boil 10 minutes 
longer and bottle. 

Nice Summer Drink 
A very nice syrup can be made from 
the much despised choke-cherry. Wash 
the cherries, cover w’ell with water and 
let boil until thoroughly cooked. Let 
stand until cold, then pour all into a 
jelly bag and let drain, do not press 
any of the pulp through. Let the juice 
come to a boil, add one pound of sugar 
to each pint of juice, boil 10 minutes, 
then bottle. 

Combination Jelly 
Cherries are so lacking in pectin 
that jelly cannot be made of them alone, 
but a very nice jelly can be made bv' 
adding cranberry juice in the propor¬ 
tion of one-third cranberry and two- 
thirds cherry. The cherry provides the 
flavor and the cranberry the “jell.” 

Choke Cherry Vinegar 
Here is an exceptionally nice drink, 
mash the cherries thoroughly, then 
cover with w’eak vinegar (half white 
wine vinegar and half water). Let 
stand two days, stirring it each day. 
On the third day drain and add one 
cup granulated sugar for each cup of 
juice, let just come to a boil, settle 
well and bottle. Two tablespoons of 
this to a glass of iced water makes a 
splendid summer drink. 

Cranberries 

Cranberries may be used for either 
jelly or marmalade. In making jelly 
more than cover the berries with water. 
Boil until the berries are very soft, 
then mash them well. Drain off the 
juice, boil for 10 minutes, then add one 
pound of sugar for each pint of juice 
and boil five minutes longer. Pour into 
jelly tumblers to “jell.” 

In making marmalade cook berries 
very well, then press pulp through the 
colander. Boil pulp 15 minutes, then 
add three-quarters of a pound of sugar 
to each pound of pulp and cook 10 
minutes longer; seal while hot. 


Rhubarb in a Neiv Light 

Unusual ways of serving an old standby 


B Y July the family may have be¬ 
come a little tired of rhubarb 
stewed or made into pies, and 
yet the old standby is far too 
useful to be neglected. Its 
minerals, acids and vitamins are of 
immense value for keeping the body 
in repair and providing “pep.” In a 
country such as this where many con¬ 
centrated foods are eaten, people can¬ 
not afford to do without rhubarb. Here 
are some delicious ways of serving it: 

Rhubarb Charlotte 

Cut rhubarb into small pieces and 
place a layer in the bottom of a baking 
dish. Sprinkle with sugar and cover 
with a thin layer of fine bread crumbs 
dotted with pieces of butter. Repeat 
till the dish is full. Bake for 45 min¬ 
utes in a moderate oven, and serve 
with custard sauce. If preferred the 
yolks of two eggs can be used for the 
sauce and the whites for a meringue to 
be spread on top of the pudding. 


Rhubarb With Rice 

Cook rice in a large quantity of 
boiling salted water till tender. Drain 
(reserving the liquid for soups or 
sauces) and pour hot water over the rice. 
Drain and put into a border mould till 
ready to serve. Turn out, and fill the 
centre with stewed rhubarb to which a 
very little cinnamon has been added. 
If you have no border mould use an 
ordinary one or individual moulds, and 
when turned out surround with rhubarb. 

Spicy Rhubarb 

As a relish this is very nice: 


1 c. vinegar 

1 c. water 

4 lbs. sugar 

2 tsp. ground citi 
namon 


1 tap. allspice 

1 tsp. ground cloves 
6 lbs. rhubarb 

2 lbs. raisins 


Put vinegar, water, sugar and spices 
into a granite or aluminum pan and 
simmer for 20 minutes. Be sure to 
take level measurements, as too much 
Continued on Page 25 
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Dainty Summer Styles 
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No. 2389—Suspender Dress. Cut In sizes 16 years, 36. 38, 40 and 4 2 Inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3{ yards or 36-inch material with 2J yards or 40-inch 
contrasting. 

No. 24 49—Smart Frock with Rippling Jabot. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 24 yards of 36-inch material with I j| yard 
or 18-Inch contrasting. 

No. 2411—Becoming One-Piece Frock. Cut in sizes 14, 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 24 yards or 32, 36 or 40-lnch material with 
4 yard of 32-inch contrasting. 

No. 2383—Smart One-Piece Dress. Cut in sizes 14. 16 years, 36, 38 and 40 Inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards ot 42-lnch material with 4 yard or .’2 lnch 
contrasting. 

No. 2399—Popular Two-Material Style. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 1 j yards or 3<> or 40-lnch mateilal with 14 ,\aids 
or 36-lnch contrasting material and 3 yards or run ling. 

No. 2381—Cunning Frock For Wee Maids. Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years, size 4 
requires 14 yards or 40-llnch material with 14 yards or rulTllng. 

No. 2459—Junior Jumper Dress. Cut in sizes 6 , 8 , 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 
requires 14 yards or 36-lnch material with 4J yards or binding Tor dress and lg yaids 
36 inch Tor guimpe. 

No. 2105—Dainty Night Gown. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38 40, 42, 44 and 46 

Inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 34 yards of 36-lnch material. 

HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS: Write your name and address plainly on any piece 1 of 
paper being sure to state number and size or pattern you want. Vf ,^.p C \ C n kaVhuIn 
or coin (wrap coin carerully) Tor each pattern ordered. . Sen 1 y Kv ,hI d fJ.uVn/^Jiiion 
DEPARTMENT. Our patterns are rurnlshed especially for v»by the ra * hl ^{ 

designers or New York City. Every pattern Is seam allowing and guaranteed to 

P 'oS‘n y ew pattern book contains honored, of stylett-jnst »h»t will be wjjndurlw the 
summer. Styles tor morning, arternoon and.evening. And nine picture df ^making m. 
sons. You just glance at the pictures and see how t V.°.^ t \ , roJ . uim ihe belt « r these 
he more simple. Any beginner can make an attractive dre. ! c hildren’a 

Picture lessons. With this book, you can save money on y'«" r Athlreaa* 

clothes. So It would be a good idea to send 10 cents now IJ. 

Fashion Department, The Grain Growers’ Guide, Winnipeg, .wan. 

All patterns 16c each, stamps or coin (coin preferred). 

of putting up ice will be repaid for the 
trouble, as food may be cooked in 
quantity and kept cool on ice for 
several days. The junior members never 
consider it a*hardship to turn the ice 
cream freezer and ices may be served 
frequently for dessert. And by the way, 
iced tea 'served with a slice of lemon, 
is a most attractive and refreshing 
drink for the hot weather. Ice-cold 
milk and butter milk might be intro¬ 
duced occasionally as a substitue for 
the usual hot drink, and iemon syrup, 
for lemonade can be made in quantity 
and kept in hand in a cool place. 


Hot Weather Housekeeping 

Continued from Page 11 

weather than a wood or coal cook stove. 

If one tires of the prepared cereals, 
which by the way’ are very’ expensive, a 
tireless cocker may be used and it will 
cook not only cereals, but dried fruits, 
meats and some vegetables. The com¬ 
mercial cooker, equipped with soap 
stunes, can be used to prepare a variety 
°f things, but a very’ satisfactory 
looker can be made at home at small 
cost. 

Any family which goes to the trouble 


Do this and keep 
his dothinq soft, 
pure and comfort¬ 
able 


'Jot lung 1 
baby’s skin! Even the slight¬ 
est roughness in his diapers, 
shirts and bands will inflame 
and irritate it. 

Much trouble is directly due 
to washing diapers with 
harsh soap soap contain¬ 
ing free alkali. The alkali 
clings to the little garments 
in the form of a fine, white 
powder almost impossible 
to rinse out. This causes 
"diaper rash." 

To save baby’s skin, use 
Lux for washing all his 
clothes. It is the mildest, 
purest, gentlest cleanser in 
the world. Lux contains no 
free alkali, and the pure 
suds rinse out completely. 
Lux keeps baby’s garments 
soft, clean, comfortable and 
safe! 

Lever Brothers Limited, 
Toronto. 



How to wash tiiaprrs 

Remove solid nutter at once 
and soak diapers in cold 
water. Whisk two tahle- 
spoonfills of Lux into thick 
suds in a tub of very hot 
water. Let diapers soak a few 
moments, then din up and 
down, pressing suds repeat¬ 
edly through them. Rinse 
thoroughly in three waters. 
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Tag Your C r eATn to the 

Crescent Creamery Company 

either at Winnipeg or their nearest country factory. 
They have served the farmers of Manitoba taith- 
fully and well for 

Twenty-Three Years, 

and in shipping to them you run no chances. They 
will mail you a hank money order within 24 hours 
from the time your cream is delivered for every cent 
there is coming to you. Their factories are located 
at 

WINNIPEG, BRANDON, YORKTON, SWAN RIVER, 
DAUPHIN, KILLARNEY, VITA, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 


KFcASMS C CASH* S CASH* i CASH* « CASH* W 
Il ia 1 nr 

10 I r* MI _ \1 _T T 


[cUhV 
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Cash’s Woven Names 

for personal wearing apparel and 
household llnrn. Superior to marking 
ink. Variety of etylee and alree of 
lattar* In aaearal colore. Kaalty aewn 
on dalntieet garment. Avoid* loaa. 
Samplea on requeat. Agenta wanted. 

3 do*. SI 50—« do*. *2.00 
S. do*. $2.50—12 do*. *3.00 
J. A J. Cat* la«, 7 Gnat St., Bel tenth. I at 



F 3 ’ 


|!cash*^i 


CAS Hi 


CM*M 


GramWorttiMore 


futhaMPunirurr of rvniY dhkb 

LIBERTY GRAIN BLOWER 

Clean*, grade*, elevate* 

[ Into bin or car In one opera¬ 
tion. One man can opera to. 

I No »hoveling. Pay* for 
| itself. All the facts lo 
Free folder. Writ* 

LINK MFC. CO., 

Dept. K POSTAGE 

LA^WaaiatE, MAM. 


fWrite for “TAt Sfory of Nan / 
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Luck or Law 


q 


Luck at the best is a gambler’s 
chance—the sport of circum¬ 
stances, but the operation of law is 
certain. Are your interests protec¬ 
ted by the Law of Life Insurance or 
depending on “ Luck ” ? 


jficatcn: ILife 


AflSOIEiJMCIE 



ffl li? . "■ -id 1 hi. i 

lEF illn Will I 
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Remember, it’s often tropically hot in Can¬ 
ada. So when you feel lazy—when the heat 
seems to “get to you”—a dash of ENO in a 
glass of water will cool your blood, clear 
your head and buck you up for work and 
play. There should be a bottle of ENO’s 
‘Fruit Salt” in every home, and in every 
office too, these summer days, because ENO 
is the safest, most pleasant, most cooling 
health drink for hot weather. 

ENO'S 

-fruit salt- 

The World-Famed Effervescent Saline 

Sales Representatives for North America: 

Harold F. Ritchie % Co.. Limited, 10-18 McCaul Street. Toronto 


today 

for our fully illus- 

^trmted booklet on Cancer 
and its treatment. It Is Free. 
DR. WILLIAM’S SANATORIUM. 

CM Uafe««*7 t. &. MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 



The Blind Man's Eyes 

By WILLIAM MacHARG and EDWIN BALMER 

(Continued from Last Week) 


What Has Happened so Far 

The murder of Gabriel Warden, capitalist, 
railroad director, owner of mines and timber 
lands, while he was driving in his motor car, 
remained a mystery. Just previous to his 
death he had intimated to his wife that ho 
might feel called upon to help a young man 
who had been deeply wronged by his 
(Warden’s) friends. 

Basil Santoine, the blind lawyer, famous 
for his work in connection with the legal 
cases of men powerful in the world of 
finance, was attacked while sleeping in a 
berth on a train running out of Seattle. 
Santoine had been travelling under the name 
of Dome, and was accompanied by bis 
daughter, Harriet, and his secretary, Avery. 
F.aton, a young man who refused to divulge 
any information regarding where he had 
come from, or his destination, was placed 
under arrest. Harriet Santoine found her¬ 
self becoming interested in Eaton, who im¬ 
pressed her with his sincerity and honesty. 
Eaton was puzzled as to the relations be¬ 
tween Harriet and Avery. 

The blind lawyer recovered from the at 
tack, but managed to keep both the attack 
and his return home from the public press. 
Enton was taken to Santoine’s house It 
was to get to Santoine’e house that Eaton 
had come from Asia, and planned and 
schemed how it should be accomplished. 
There he found his sister, Edith, working ns 
n stenographer, under the name of Mildred 
Dnvis. She informed him that the draft he 
sought was either in the house or on its 
way to Santoine. While walking with Har¬ 
riet, near the grounds of the Santoine resi¬ 
dence, Eaton narrowly escaped being killed 
by a car which bore down suddenly upon 
them. Harriet recognized the driver as one 
of the men who had been on the train with 
them, and knew that the apparent accident 
was in reality an attack on Eaton’s life. 

Avery became resentful when he dis¬ 
covered that Santoine had turned over part 
of his correspondence to Harriet. She re¬ 
fused to take the papers out of the safe 
without her father’s permission. 

CHAPTER XVI 
Santoine’s “Eyes” Fail Him 

E ATON, coming down rather late 
the next morning, found the 
breakfast room empty. He chose 
his breakfast from the dishes on 
the sideboard, and while the ser¬ 
vant set them before him and waited 
on him, he enquired after the members 
of the household. Miss Santoine, the 
servant said, had breakfasted some time 
before and was now with her father; 
Mr. Avery also had breakfasted; Mr. 
Blntchford was not yet down. As Eaton 
lingered over his breakfast, Miss Davis 
passed through the hall, acompanied by 
a maid. The maid admitted her into 
the study and closed the door; after¬ 
ward, the maid remained in the hall 
busy with some morning duty, and her 
presence and that of the servant in the 
breakfast room made it impossible for 
Eaton to attempt to go to the study 
or to risk speaking to Miss Davis. A 
few minutes later, he heard Harriet 
Santoine descending the stairs; rising, 
he went out into the hall to meet her. 

“I don’t ask you to commit yourself 
for longer than today, Miss Santoine,” 
he said, when they had exchanged 
greetings, “but—for today—what are 
the limits of my leashf” 

“Mr. Avery is going to the country- 
club for lunch; I believe he intends to 
ask you if yob care to go with him.” 

He started and looked at her in sur¬ 
prise. “That’s rather longer extension 
of the leash than I expected,” he 
replied. 

He stood an instant thoughtful. Did 
the invitation imply merely that he was 
to have greater freedom now? 

“Do you wish me to go?” he asked. 
Her glance wavered and did not meet 
his. “You may go if von please.” 

“And if I do not?” 

“Mr. Blatchford will lunch with you 
here.” 

“And you?” 

“Yes, I shall lunch hero too, prob¬ 
ably. This morning I am going to be 
busy with Miss Davis on some work for 
my father; what I do depends on how 
I get along with that.” 

“Thank you,” Eaton acknowledged. 
She turned away and went into the 
study, closing the door behind her. 
Eaton, although he had finished his 
breakfast, went back into the breakfast 
room. He did not know whether he 
would refuse or accept Avery’s invita¬ 
tion; suddenly he decided. After wait¬ 
ing for some five minutes there over a 
second cup of coffee, he got up and 
crossed to the study door and knocked. 
The door was opened by Miss Davis; 


looking past her, he could see Harriet 
Santoine seated at one of the desks. 

“I beg pardon Miss Santoine,” he 
explained his interruption, “but vou 
did not tell me what time Mr. Avers 
is likely to want me to be ready to go 
to the country club.” 

“About half-past twelve, I think.” 

“And what time shall we be coming 
back ?’» 

‘ ‘ Probably about five. ’ * 

He thanked her and withdrew. As 
Miss Davis stood holding open the door, 
he had not looked to her, and he did 
not look back now as she closed the 
door behind him; their eyes had not 
met; but he understood that she had 
comprehended him fully. Today he 
would be away from the Santoine 
house, and away from the guards who 
watched him, for at least four hours, 
under no closer espionage than that of 
Avery; this offered opportunity—the 
first opportunity he had had—for com¬ 
munication between him and his friends 
outside the house. 

He went to his room and made some 
slight changes in his dress; he came 
down then to the library, found a book 
and settled himself to read. Toward 
noou Avery looked in on him there and 
rather constrainedly proffered his invi¬ 
tation; Eaton accepted, and after Avery 
had gone to get ready, Eaton put away 
his book. Fifteen minutes later, hear¬ 
ing Avery’s motor purring outside, 
Eaton went into the hall; a servant 
brought his coat and hat, and taking 
them, he went out to the motor. Averv 
appeared a moment later, with Harriet 
Santoine. 

She stood looking after them as they 
spun down the curving drive and on to 
the pike outside the grounds; then she 
went back to the study. The digest 
Harriet had been working on that morn¬ 
ing and the afternoon before was 
finished; Miss Davis, she found, was 
typewriting its last page. She dismissed 
Miss Davis for the day, and taking the 
typewritten sheets and some other 
papers her father had asked to have 
read to him, she went up to her father. 

Basil Santoine was alone and awake; 
he was lying motionless, with the cord 
and electric button in his hand which 
served to start and stop the phonograph, 
with its recording cylinder, beside his 
bed. His mind, even in his present 
physical weakness, was always working, 
and he kept his apparatus beside him to 
record his directions as they occurred to 
him. As she entered the room, tic 
pressed the button and started the 
phonograph, speaking into it; then, as 
he recognized his daughter’s presence, 
the cylinder halted; he put down the 
cord and motioned her to seat herselt 
beside the bed. 

“What have you, Harriet?” he asked. 

She sat down and glancing through 
the papers in her hand, gave him the 
subject of each; then at his direction 
she began to read them aloud, ^he 
read slowly, careful not to demand 
straining of his attention; and this 
slowness leaving her own mind tree m 
part to follow other things, her thoughts 
followed Eaton and Avery. As sue 
finished the third page, he interrupts 
her. 

“Where is it you want to g°t 
Harriet?” 

“Go? Why, nowhere, father! 

“Has Avery taken Eaton to 10 
country-club as I ordered?’’ 

“Yes.” 

“I shall want you to go out there 
later in the afternoon; I would trus 
your observation more than Avery s to 
determine whether Eaton has been 1 
to such surroundings. They are F r0 J 
ably at luncheon now; will you * u,u 11 
with me here, dear?” 

“I’ll be very glad to, father. 

He reached for the house telephone 
and gave directions for the luncheon i>“ 
his room. ✓ . . 

“Go on until they bring it, 1 
directed. , 

She read another page, then broke t 

suddenly. . f 

“Has Donald asked you anything 
day, father?” 

“In regard to what?” 
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“I thought last night he seemed dis¬ 
turbed about my relieving him of part 
of his work.” 

" Disturbed f In what way?" 

She hesitated, unable to define even 
to herself the impression Avery’s man¬ 
ner had made on her. “I understood 
he was going to ask you to leave it still 
in his hands." 

"He has not done so yet." 

"Then probably I was mistaken." 

She began to read again, and she con¬ 
tinued now' until the luncheon was 
served. At meal-time Basil Santoine 
made it a rule never to discuss topics 
relating to his occupation in working 
hours, and in his present weakness, the 
rule was rigidly enforced; father and 
daughter talked of gardening and the 
new developments in aviation. She 
read again for half an hour after 
luncheon, finishing the pages she had 
brought. 

"Now you’d better go to the club," 
the blind man directed. 

She put the reports and letters away 
in the safe in the room below’, and 
going to her own apartments, she 
dressed carefully for the afternoon. The 
day was a warm, sunny, early spring 
day, w’ith the ground fairly firm. She 
ordered her horse and trap, aud leaving 
the groom, she drove to the country 
club beyond the rise of ground back 
from the lake. Her pleasure in the drive 
and the day was diminished by her 
errand. It made her grow’ uncomfort¬ 
able and flush warmly as she recollected 
that—if Eaton’s secrecy regarding him¬ 
self was accounted for by the unknown 
injury he had suffered—she was the one 
sent to "spy" upon him. 

As she drove down tho road, she 
passed the scene of the attempt by the 
men in the motor to run Eaton down. 
The indefiniteness of her knowledge by 
whom or why the attack had been made 
only made it seem more terrible to her. 
Unquestionably, he was in constant 
danger of its repetition, and especially 
when—as today—he was outside her 
father’s grounds. Instinctively she 
hurried her horse. The great -white 
club-house stood above the gentle slope 
of the valley to the west; beyond it, 
the golf-course was spotted by a few 
figures of men and girls out for early- 
season play. And further off and to one 
side of the course, she saw mounted 
men scurrying up and down the polo 
field in practice. A number of people 
were standing w’atching, and a few 
motors and traps were halted beside the 
barriers. Harriet stopped at the club¬ 
house only to make certain that Avery 
and his guest w’ere not there; then she 
drove on to the polo field. 

As she approached, she recognized 
Avery’s lithe, alert figure on one of 
the ponies; with a deft, quick stroke he 
cleared the ball from before the feet of 
an opponent’s pony, then he looked up 
and nodded to her. Harriet drove up 
and stopped beside the barrier; people 
hailed her from all sides, and for a 
moment the practice was stopped as the 
players trotted over to speak to her. 
1 hen play began again, and she had 
opportunity to look for Eaton. Her 
father, she knew, had instructed Avery 
that Eaton W'as to be introduced as his 
guest; but Avery evidently had either 
carried out these instructions in a 
purely mechanical manner or had not 
wished Eaton to be with others unless 
he himself was by: for Harriet dis¬ 
covered Eaton standing off by himself. 
- s he waited till he looked toward her, 
then signalled him to come over. She 
got down, and they stood together fol¬ 
lowing the play. 

"You know polof" she questioned 
him, as she saw the expression of appre¬ 
ciation in his face as a player daringly 
‘rode-off" an antagonist and saved a 
"cross.” She put the question with¬ 
out thought before she recognized that 
she was obeying her father’s instruc¬ 
tion. 

"I understand the game somewhat," 
Eaton replied. 

Have you ever played f ’ ’ 

"It seems to deserve its reputation 
as the summit of sport," he replied. 

He answered so easily that she could 
not decide whether he was evading or 
not; and somehow, just then, she found 
it impossible to put the simple question 
direct again. 

"Good! Good, Don!" she cried en¬ 
thusiastically and clapped her hands as 


Avery suddenly raced before them 
caught the ball with a swinging, back 

handed stroke and drove it directly to¬ 
ward hi» opponent’s goal. Instantly 
whirling his mount, Avery raced away 
after the ball, and with another clean 
stroke scored a goal. Everyone about 
cried out in approbation. 

"He's very quick and clever, isn’t 
he?" Harriet said to Eaton. 

Eaton nodded. "Yes; lie’s by all 
odds the most skillful man on the field, 
I should say." 

The generosity of the praise impelled 
the girl, somehow, to qualify it. "But 
only two others really have played 
much—that man and that." 

"Yes, 1 picked them as the experi 
enced ones," Eaton said quietly. 

"The others—two of them, at least 
are out for the first time, I think." 

They watched the rapid course of the 
ball up and down the field, the scurry 
and scamper of the ponies after it, then 
the clash of a melee again. 

Two ponies went down, and their 
riders were flung. When they arose, one 
of the least experienced boys limped 
apologetically from the field. Avery 
rode to the barrier. 

"1 say, any of you fellows, don’t you 
want to try itf We’re just getting 
warmed up." 

Harriet glanced at the group Avery 
had addressed; she knew nearly all of 
them—she knew too that none of them 
were likely to accept the invitation, 
and that Avery must be as well aware 
of that as she was. Avery, indeed, 
scarcely glanced at them, but looked 
over to Eaton and gave the challenge 
direct. 

"Care to take a chance?" 

Harriet Santoine watched her com¬ 
panion; a sudden flush had come to his 
face which vanished, ns she turned, and 
left him almost pale; but his eyes 
glowed. Avery’s manner in challeng¬ 
ing him, ns though he must refuse from 
fear of such a fall as he had just 
witnessed, was not enough to explain 
Eaton’s start. 

"How can I?" lie returned. 

"If you want to play, you can," 
Avery dared him. "Furden"—that 
was the boy who had just been hurt— 
"will lend you some things; his’ll just 
about fit you; and you can have his 
mounts. ’ ’ 

Harriet continued to watch Eaton; 
the challenge had been put so as to give 
him no ground for refusal but timidity. 

"You don’t care to?" Avery taunted 
him deftly. 

"Why don't you try it?" Harriet 
found herself saying to him. 

He hesitated. She realized it was not 
timidity he was feeling; it was some 
thing deeper and stronger than that. 
It was fear; but so plainly it was not 
fear of bodily hurt that she moved in¬ 
stinctively toward him in. sympathy, 
lie looked swiftly at Avery, then at her, 
then away. He seemed to fear alike 
accepting or refusing to play; suddenly 
lie made his decision. 

"I’ll play." 

He started instantly away to the 
dressing-rooms; a few minutes later, 
when he rode on to the field, Harriet 
was conscious that, in some way, Eaton 
was playing a part as he listened to 
Avery’s directions. Then the ball was 
thrown in for a scrimmage, and she felt 
her pulses quicken as Avery and Eaton 
raced side by side for the ball. Eaton 
might not have played polo before, bnt 
he was at home on horseback; he bent 
Avery to the ball but, clumsy with his 
mallet, he missed and over-rode; Avery 
stroked the ball smartly, and cleverly 
followed through. But the next in¬ 
stant, as Eaton passed her, shifting his 
mallet in his hand, Harriet watched him 
more wonderingly. 

"He could have hit that ball if he’d 
wanted to," she declared almost audi¬ 
bly to herself; and the impression that 
Eaton was pretending to a clumsiness 
which was not real grew on her. 
Donald Avery appointed himself to 
oppose Eaton wherever possible, besting 
him in every contest for the ball; J>ut 
she saw that Donald now, though he 
took it upon himself to show all the 
other players where they made their 
mistakes, did not offer any more instruc¬ 
tion to Eaton. One of the players drove 
the ball close to the barrier directly be¬ 
fore Harriet; Eaton and Avery raced 
for it, neck by neck. As before, Eaton 
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by better riding gained a little; as they 
came up, she saw Donald’s attention 
was not upon the ball or the play; in¬ 
stead, he was watching Eaton closely. 
And she realized suddenly that Donald 
had appreciated as fully as herself that 
Eaton’s clumsiness was a pretense. It 
was no longer merely polo the two were 
playing; Donald, suspecting or perhaps 
even certain that Eaton knew the game, 
was trying to make him show it, and 
Eaton was watchfully avoiding this. 
Just in front of her, Donald, leaning 
forward, swept the ball from in front 
of Eaton’s pony’s feet. 

For a few moments the play was all 
at the further edge of the field; then 
once more the ball crossed with a long 
curving shot and came hopping and 
rolling along the ground close to where 
she stood. Again Donald and Eaton 
raced for it. 

“Stedrnan!” Avery called to a team¬ 
mate to prepare to receive the ball after 
hp had struck it; and he lifted his 
mallet to drive the ball away from in 
front of Eaton. But as Avery’s club 
was coining down, Eaton, like a flash 
and apparently without lifting his mal¬ 
let at all, caught the ball a sharp, 
smacking stroke. It leaped like a bul¬ 
let, straight and true, toward the goal, 
and before Avery could turn, Eaton was 
after it and upon it, but he did not 
have to strike again; it bounded on and 
on between the goal-posts, while to¬ 
gether with the applause for the 
stranger arose a laugh at the expense of 
Avery. But as Donald halted before 
her, Ilarriet saw that he was not angry 
or discomfited, but was smiling triumph¬ 
antly to himself; and as she called in 
praise to Eaton when he came close 
again, she discovered in him only dis¬ 
may at what he had done. 

The practice ended, and the players 
rode aw’ay. She waited in the clubhouse 
till Avery and Eaton came up from the 
dressing-rooms. Donald’s triumphant 
satisfaction seemed to have increased; 
Eaton was silent and preoccupied. 
Avery, hailed by a group of men, 
started away; as he did so, he saluted 
Eaton almost derisively. Eaton's return 
of the salute was openly hostile. 
She looked up at him keenly, trying un- 
availingly to determine whether more 
had taken place between the two men 
than she herself had witnessed. 

“You had played polo before—and 
played it well,” she charged. “Why 
did you want to pretend you hadn’t?” 

He made no reply. As she began to 
talk of other things, she discovered with 
surprise that his manner toward her had 
taken on even greater formality and 
constraint than it had had since his talk 
with her father the day before. 

The afternoon was not warm enough 
to sit outside; in the club-house were 
gathered groups of men and girls who 
had come in from the golf-course or 
from watching the polo practice. She 
found herself now facing one of these 
groups composed of some of her own 
friends, who were taking tea and wafers 
in the recess before some windows. 
They motioned to her to join them, and 
she could not well refuse, especially as 
this had been a part of her father’s 
instructions. The men rose, as she 
moved toward them, Eaton with her; 
she introduced Eaton; a chair was 
pushed forward for her, and two of the 
girls made a place for Eaton on the 
window-seat between them. 

As they seated themselves and were 
served, Eaton’s participation in the 
polo practice was the subject of con¬ 
versation. She found, ns she tried to 
talk with her nearer neighbors, that 
she was listening instead to this more 
general conversation which Eaton had 
joined. She saw that these people had 
accepted him as one of their own sort 
to the point of jesting with him about 
his “lucky” polo stroke for a beginner; 
his manner toward them was very 
different from what it had been just 
now to herself; he seemed at ease and 
unembarrassed with them. One or two 
of the girls appeared to have been 
eager—even anxious—to meet him; and 
she found herself oddly resenting the 
attitude of these girls. Her feeling was 
indefinite, vague; it made her flush and 
grow uncomfortable to recognize dimly 
that there was in it seme sense of a 
proprietorship of her own in him which 
took alarm at seeing other girls at¬ 
tracted by him; but underneath it was 
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her uneasiness at his new manner to 
herself, which hurt because she could 
not explain it. As the party finished 
their tea, site looked across to hint. 

“Are you ready to go, Mr. F.atonf” 
she asked. 

‘‘Whenever Mr. Avery is ready.“ 

“You needn’t wait for him unless 
you wish; I’ll drive you back,” she 
offered. 

“Of course I’d prefer that, Miss 
Santoine. ’ ’ 

They went out to Iter trap, leaving 
Donald to motor back alone. As soon 
as she had driven out of the club 
grounds, site let the horse take its own 
gait, and she turned and faced him. 

“Will you tell me,” site demanded, 
“what I have done this afternoon to 
make you class me among those who 
oppose youf’’ 

“What have you donef Nothing, 
M iss Santoine. ’ ’ 

“But you are classing me so now.” 

“Oh, no,” lie denied so unconvinc¬ 
ingly that she felt he was only putting 
her off. 

Harriet Santoine knew that what had 
attracted her friends to Eaton was their 
recognition of his likeness to them¬ 
selves; but what had impressed her in 
seeing him with them was his differ¬ 
ence. Was it some memory of his for 
nter life that seeing these people had 
recalled to him, which had affected his 
manner toward her! 

Again she looked at him. 

“Were you sorry to leave the clubf” 
she asked. 

“I was quite ready to leave,” he 
answered inattentively. 

“It must have been pleasant to you, 
though, to—to be among the sort of 
people again that you—you used to 
know. Miss Furdon—she mentioned 
one of the girls who had seemed most 
interested in him, the sister of the boy 
whose place he had taken in the polo 
practice—“is considered a very attrac¬ 
tive person, Mr. Eaton. I have heard 
it said that a man—any man—not to be 
attracted by her must be forearmed 
against her by thought—or memory of 
some other woman whom he holds 
dear. 

“She seemed very pleasant,” he an¬ 
swered automatically. 

“Only pleasant! You were fore¬ 
armed, then,” she said. 

“I’m afraid I don’t quite under¬ 
stand. ’' 

The mechanicalness of his answer re¬ 
assured her. “I mean Mr. Eaton,”— 
she forced her tone to be light—“Miss 
Furden was not ns attractive to you as 
she might have been, because there hns 
been some other woman in your life— 
whose memory—or—or the expectation 
of seeing whom again protected you.” 

“Has been! Oh, you mean before.” 

“Yes; of course,” she nnswered 
hastily. 

“No—none,” he replied Himply. 
“It’s rather ungallnnt, Miss Santoine, 
but I’in afraid I wasn’t thinking much 
about Miss Furden.” 

She felt that his denial was the 
truth, for his words confirmed the 
impression she had had when singing 
with him the night before. She drove 
on—or rather let the horse take them 
on —for a few moments during w T hich 
neither spoke. They had come about a 
bend in the road, and the great house 
of her father loomed ahead. A motor 
whizzed past them, coming from behind. 
It was only Avery’s ear on the way 
home; but Harriet had jumped a little 
in memory of the day before, and her 
companion’s head had turned quickly 
toward the car. She looked up at him 
swiftly; his lips were set and his eyes 
gazed steadily ahead after Avery, and 
he drew a little away from her. A 
catch in her breath—almost an audible 
gasp—surprised her, and she fought a 
warm impulse which had all but placed 
her hand on his. 

“Will you tell me something, Miss 
Santoine!” he asked suddenly. 

“What!” 

“I suppose, when I was with Mr. 
Avery this afternoon, that if I had 
attempted to escape, he and the chauf¬ 
feur would have combined to detain 
me. But on the way back here—did 
you assume that when you took me in 
charge you had my parole not to try to 
depart f ” 

“No,” she said. “I don’t believe 
father depended entirely on that.” 
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“You mean that he hna made arrange¬ 
ments so that if I—exceeded the direc¬ 
tions given me, I would bo picked up!” 

“I don’t know exactly what they are, 
but you may be sure that they are 
made if they uro necessary.” 

“Thank you,” Eaton acknowledged. 

She was silent for a moment, thought¬ 
ful. “Do you mean that you have been 
considering this afternoon the possibili¬ 
ties of escape!” 

“It would bo only natural for mo 
to do that, would it not!” ho parried. 

“No.” 

“Why not!” 

“1 don’t mean that you might not 
try to exceed tho limits father has set 
for you; you might try Hint, and of 
course you would bo prevented. But 
you will not” (she hesitated, and when 
she went on she was quoting her 
father) “—sacrifice your position 
here. * ’ 

“Why not!” 

“Because you tried to gain it—or— 
or if not exactly thnt, at least you had 
some object in wanting to bo near 
father which you have not. yet gained.” 
She hesitated once more, not looking 
at him. Her words were unconvincing 
to herself; thnt mornidg, when her 


father had spoken them, they had been 
quite convincing, but since this after¬ 
noon she was no longer sure of their 
truth. What it was that had happened 
during the afternoon she could not 
make out; instinctively, however, 
she felt that it had so altered Eaton’s 
relations with them that now he might 
attempt to escape. 

They had reached the front of the 
house, and a groom sprang to take the 
horse. She let Eaton help her down; 
ns they entered the house, Avery— 
who had reached the house only a few 
moments before them—was still in the 
hall. And again she was startled in 
the meeting of tho two men by Avery’s 
triumph and the swift flare of defiance 
on Eaton’s face. 

(To be continued next week.) 


The Brattoni Affair 

Continued from Pane 0 

left him. lie shrugged his shoulders in 
helpless resignation. 

“I cannot say. Eet was as I found 
it in my shop.” 

Graham turned to the jury. 

“1 would call attention,” he said, 
“to the peculiar chasing on the handle, 


which to all appearance is a solid one. 
Observe.” With a penknife he worked 
for a moment at the handle, it parted 
suddenly, the top coming off. Graham’s 
voice ran on smoothly. “A very ingeni¬ 
ous arrangement. You will notice how 
cleverly it fits in, zig-zag fashion, so 
that the joining is hidden in the pat¬ 
tern—very much as a paper-hanger will 
piece out a bit of wall-paper that does 
not quite match. It is held together 
by a strong spring. Evidently in try¬ 
ing to open it the handle had been 
defaced. Kindly examine it, gentle¬ 
men, you will observe a small cavity 
inside. It was not fashioned this way 
without a purpose.” A tense silence 
held the court while the exhibit was 
passed from juryman to juryman. 
Finally, when they had made an end 
of the inspection, Graham took from 
the table a bundle of papers, yellowed 
slightly with age. 

“Do you recognize these papers?” 
he questioned Brattoni. 

‘ ‘ I have many papers. I do not 
know those, ’ ’ 

“That will do.” Graham turned 
again to the jury. “The court will 
remember,” lie said, “that these are 
tho papers Detective William Ilinkson 
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declared in his evidence to be the ones 
found in Brattoni’s office. Gentler, 
this clipping I hold in my hand. he 
selected a newspaper cutting from the 
bundle—“is from the London Times 
under date of two years ago, and con¬ 
cerns the death of a wealthy old <> en . 
tleman, by the name of Cyrus Bristowe 
Mr. Bristows had, among other hobbies 
that of collecting precious stones. U e ’ 
secured a gem of great worth—a dia¬ 
mond that some believed to be part of 
the original great Cullinan diamond 
After one or two attempts at robberv 

of his apartments had been made_he 

kept his jewels in specially prepared 
vaults—he became obsessed with the 
idea that the thieves were after his 
favorite gem. His eccentric nature 
showed in the device lie chose to hide 
it. He was also a collector of curios, 
and had a little dagger prepared, with 
a trick handle, into which the diamond 
fitted. At times, when the obsession 
was strong upon him, lie actually car¬ 
ried the dagger—in its little sheath- 
secreted upon his person. 

“One day, gentlemen, the old man 
was found murdered in a first-class 
compartment wdiile he was travelling 
in the north of England. The dagger 
with its precious secret was missing. 

[Continued on next Due 


THE DOO DADS 
TINY AND THE FIRECRACKER 

Not yet has Nicky Nutt, of Doovllle, 
learned that whenever he tries to play a 
practical joke it is sure to come back upon 
himself just as the boomerang did. Per¬ 
haps he never will learn it, but he keeps 
on taking lessons. The latest trick he and 
Flannelfeet, the policeman, tried to play on 
Tiny, the pet elephant, worked just as 
most of them do—and Nicky was “it.” 

It was near the first or July. Hot 
weather—and Nicky Nutt did not like to 
walk in the hot sun. He wanted to hitch 
Tiny to his little cart, and let Tiny walk 
and draw him about. It was easy enough 
to hitch Tiny to the cart. Tiny did not 
mind that. But when Nicky wanted him 
to walk around and give him a ride, that 
was different. Tiny would not take a step. 
“Giddap! Gtddap!” yelled Nicky, as he 
hammered away at Tiny with a stick. Tiny 
stood stock still, paying no attention to 
words or blows. “I’ve got an Idea that’ll 



make him move, Nicky,” said the big 
policeman, as he went at a run around the 
corner. “Migosh!” exclaimed the perspir¬ 
ing Ntcky, who was warmer than if he 
had done his own walking instead of try¬ 
ing to make Tiny draw him about in the 
cart. Presently the policeman came back. 
He was giggling to himself as he worked 
over something he carried In his hand. 
“There!” he exclaimed as he tossed the 
object on the ground under Tiny. “That li 
make him jump.” It was a giant fire¬ 
cracker, and Flannelfeet had lighted the 
fuse. “Ho. ho! Ha, ha!” laughed Nicky 
and the. cop, as they thought how Tiny 
would jump when the big crarker should 
explode. Now, whenever Nicky and the 
policeman began to laugh. Tiny knew that 
trouble was ahead for him. They never 
made merry like that unless they expected 
Tiny to be the butt of some great Joke. 

Tiny began to look around, and wonder 

what It meant. He saw the firecracker. 

Then he knew. He was only a baby cie^ 

phant, but he remembered last first or 
July, and what a terrific noise those big. 
red fire crackers made. He would move. 
Tiny did move. All at once he started oit 
as fast as he could go. the policeman 
shouting at Nicky: “See! Didn’t I < tell 
you?” And Nicky protesting: ”B p >- 
What’s your hurry?” Around the Mock 
wont Tiny as fast as he could run. anil 
back again to the very place where he n*a 
started. And this time he stopped wun 
Ntcky and the little cart right over tne 
big firecracker with the smoking, sputter¬ 
ing fuse. Then Tiny looked around at 
Nicky and waited Tor what might happen. 
It happened. When the cracker went on 
Nicky was thrown high in the air. ana 
Ttny stood there, unhurt, with a happy 
smile all over his broad face. 
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You can do it with Inecto-Rapid, the 
best liquid hair tint known. 

It. is a natural, clean and quick 
preparation that leaves the hair rich 
and glossy—the most accurate ns to 
shade and the easiest to apply. 

Take the advice of Canada’s lend¬ 
ing hair nnd scalp specialists and use 
only Inecto-Rapid—there is more of 
it sold than nil other kinds combined. 

For sale at all good hair goods 
stores, beauty parlors, drug and de¬ 
partment stores. If your dealer can¬ 
not supply you, write 


The W. T. Pember Stores Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont. 


IMPORTANT—Inecto-Rapid, Can¬ 
ada Limited, has purchased the sole 
right and goodwill of Inecto-Rapid 
for Canada. AH infringements will 
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No trace was over found of the mur¬ 
derer, but it was thought that the 
assailant or assailants escaped safely 
with their prize to this side of the 
Atlantic. Such is the story of the 
origin of the dagger. 

“This second paper, gentlemen, is 
the confession of a man about to be 
put to death for the murder. It tells 
of a quarrel among the thieves, result¬ 
ing in a species of vendetta. The police 
records for the period show four or five 
mysterious deaths in almost as many 
months. This second paper—this con¬ 
fession—evidently fell into the hands 
of the next possessor of the weapon, 
probably a friend of the man who wrote 
it, and whom we may safely surmise 
to be none other than “Tho Fly¬ 
catcher'’ of whom we have hearu. lie, 
too, you will remember, was in fear of 
death when he lodged the weapon at 
Brattoni’s—the secret of that fear, 
gentlemen, lay in the handle of this 
little dagger.” 

The hush in the courtroom was like 
the hush of death. In a dull, deep 
monotone came the rumble of distant 
thunder. Not a breath of air stirred, 
though the windows were wide open. 
Everything presaged the coming of a 
storm. 

After that it was pretty well a fore¬ 
gone conclusion. The last strand of the 
web was woven—the final strand of 
motive. The defense fought like those 
who try to keep back the tide; they 
could not refute the statement of the 
prosecution that Rrnttoni had knowl¬ 
edge of the jewel, nnd had intended to 
ferret out the seeret of the spring and 
secure the gem before sending the wea¬ 
pon to his customer but was called 
away hurriedly and an over-zealous 
assistant made the delivery. True, it 
was circumstantial, but men have been 
hung for loss. 

The jury were out less than an hour. 
Then the foreman, a stout, domesticated 
little man, who must have been thrust 
into this position much against his will, 
delivered, with lips that eould scarcely 
do his bidding, the verdict. From 
where T sat T .caught the one low word: 

1 ‘ Guilty! ’ ’ 

The hush that followed the pro¬ 
nouncement, was broken by a sharp 
crackling peal of thunder. It set all 
our nerves jangling. Darkness had fal¬ 
len, hastened by the storm, nnd the dim 
electric light fell on an awed crowd 
as the judge rose to sentence the 
prisoner. T glanced at Rrnttoni, sitting 
tense and rigid in his numbed hopeless¬ 
ness. 

“The sentence of the court is that, 
vou be hanged by the neck until dead. 
And may God have mercy on your 
soull ” 

I think Brattoni fainted away, but 
of this I atn not sure. A sudden vivid 
flash of lightning seemed to fill the 
whole courtroom with a blinding blue 
glare. The electric lights went ofT with 
a report like a pistol shot, plunging us 
into darkness. 

And then we heard it—a great 
anguished cry. 

“God have mercy!” As though re¬ 
iterating the close of the fateful 
sentence it came out of the darkness— 
the cry of a strong man suddenly losing 
control of himself. Tt rang through 
the courtroom — harsh — reverberating 
. then silence—awed silence. I 
think it was a woman’s hysterical sob¬ 
bing that broke the spell. Tt seemed 
minutes later—it eould only have been 
a matter of seconds. A match flared 
up in the darkness as an attendant, lit 
a feeble gas jet. By its ghostly gleam 
we saw Haversham, supporting a limp 
figure. I made my way forward and 
no one staved my progress. Somehow 
T knew before T had the confirmation 
of my eves that it was Graham. 

On the way to the anteroom to which 
we half carried him Graham recovered 
somewhat—but what, a change in the 
man! Wild-eyed, haggard of face, far¬ 
ing unseeinglv at us how different 
from the tall, eloquent, self assured 
lawyer of an hour ngo. We laid him on 
a couch in the little room, where he lav 
breathing heavily, men standing around 
in an awed circle. But when I tried 
to loose his clothes he partly rose, with 
a fictitious strength, waving me away 
with his right arm as I have seen a 
drunken man do in refusing the help 
of friends. 

“Keep away! Keep away, I tell you. 


Don’t touch me.” The one hand was 
out ns though fending off a blow; with 
the other he clutched—clawlike—at his 
breast. Presently though, by sheer 
foree of will 1 fancy, he recovered him 
self, and spoke to us with some degree 
of self-possession. 

‘ * The heat — gentlemen — was — too 
much. Perhaps you will help me to 
my ear. Doctor.” I glanced quickly 
at Haversham who was at my elbow, 
lie nodded. Together we bundled 
Graham into his waiting motor and 
insisted, despite his protests, on seeing 
him safely to his apartment. 

“You better get to bed,” Haversham 
told him shortly. “Mavbe your old 
housekeeper will get the Doe. and me a 
bite to eat and a cup of tea. 1 ’in done 
up.' Graham hesitated, then nodded 
mechanically, had a word with the old 
woman who cared for his place, and 
left us. Haversham, following him with 
his eyes, shook his head gravely. We 
sat in silence for ten minutes or more 
while the old woman brewed the ten. 
and set some cold meat and slices of 
bread and butter before us. Water 
dripped in a monotonous gurgle from 
the eaves—the storm, now over save 
for a steady rain, had done little to die- 
pel the heat. Haversham stood lit the 
open window, hands in pockets, looking 
out and humming a strange little tune. 

1 turned the leaves of a magazine I 
found on the table at my elbow . . . 

but 1 couldn't have told you what 
magazine it was. I think we were both 
nfrnid to sav, and scarcely to think, 
what was in our minds. 

Haversham was the first 1o speak. 
The woman had just brought in the 
pot of ten, and lie turned from the open 
window. 

“It's going to storm again,” he said. 
T nodded. Storms often circle round 
our town that way; various theories 
have been advanced. We were half 
wav through our rather dismal meal 
when the sharp crackle of thunder came 
Again, and the rain became torrential. 
Haversham got up and shut the window, 
then turned to me quickly. 

“Listen!” he bade me. “I thought 
T heard a erv—” Quickly he strode to 
the door of Graham’s bedroom, open¬ 
ing it without ceremony. T followed 
close on his heels. 

T have said the day was oppressive 
with the heat, but Graham was hud¬ 
dled under a quantity of bedclothes, 
cowering beneath the sheets like a child 
nfrnid of the terror of night. 

“What do you wnntt” he challenged 
us, ashnmed 1 think that we should see 
him thus. A bright flash of lightning 
seemed to dance in the room, reflected 
from mirrors and polished furniture. 
He cowered ngnin. “The curtains!” 
he cried. “The curtains! Pull them, 
vou fools. Keep out that. . . . 

lightning! ’’ 

Haversham sprang to do his bidding, 
while T went to the bedside but he 
turned deliberately away, perhaps that 
T might not see the terror in his fare. 
When he looked up again the wildness 
in his eves had given place to a deadly 
quiet. We knew then that, he had 
fought his fight—and won. 

“Got a notebook there, Haver¬ 
sham t” he said. “I want to make n 
deposition. ” 

In case my mind needs refreshing T 
have before me a copy of the verbatim 
report of Graham’s words, transcribed 
from Haversham's shorthand notes. 

Continual on Pngr 27 

Library Temporarily Closed 

The work of the Department of Ex¬ 
tension, University of Alberta, has in 
creased so much during the pnst two 
years, that it has become necessary to 
provide more space both for staff nnd 
for equipment. 

To provide this extra spare certnin 
rather extensive nlterntions will have 
to be made in the building now ocou 
pied by the department, nnd while 
these are being made it will be ncces 
snrv to close* the library. 

During the period June 2fl to August 
4, therefore, no travelling libraries anil 
no books from the Open Shelf will be 
sent out. Borrowers who wish to have 
books during that period should have 
their requests in the hands of the 
librarian not later thnn June 25. All 
books due to be returned during that 
period should also, if possible, be sent 
in by that date or have an extension 
of time granted until August 4. 
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HAD PIMPLES A 
WHOLE SUMMER 

On Face and Neck. Lost 
Rest. Cuticura Healed. 


" I had • breaking out of little, 
red pimples on my face and neck. 
The pimples festered and scaled 
over causing disfigurement. They 
itched and burned causing me to 
scratch, and the scratching caused 
eruptions. The irritation caused a 
lot of discomfort, and 1 lost my 
rest at night. I had the trouble a 
whole summer. 

” I was treated without success. 
I read an advertisement for Cuticura 
Soap and Ointment and purchased 
some, and after using one box of 
Cuticura Ointment and two cakes of 
Cuticura Soap I was completely 
healed.” (Signed) Mra. Forest 
Krick, R. R. 4, Rockford, Ohio. 


Use Cuticura to clear your skin. 
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Children 





MOTHER Fletcher’s 
Castoria is a pleasant, harm¬ 
less Substitute for Castor 
Oil, Paregoric, Teething 
Drops and Soothing Syrups, 
prepared for Infants in arms 
and Children all ages. 


To avoid imitations, always look for the signature of 

Proven directions on each package. Physicians everywhere recommend it 
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Well-known Valuable Premiums 
Genuine Old Type Gillette Safety Razor 


Let us Rend you 
this razor 

FREE 

and 

Postpaid 

Guaranteed to give 
satisfaction 


DESCRIPTION 

—Loatherette 
cover, art-metal 
eaae with spring 
hinges and plush 
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razor complete 
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Have you obtained your Weather Prophet ? 


The Grain Growers’ Guide, Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Don't forget to look through the Farmers’ Market Place 


The fltunrw of I lane anil OreUJ 
ami the WUx-h foretells tomorrow's 
weather today. Children ami frown 
up* commit It acreral times a day. 
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when I lie weather prophet tell* you 
It to ttolttt to he Bne. Ton'll find 
thl# to tire rooat useful Instrument 
on the farm The ltrandon K.iperl- 
mental Farm uses one—Why not 
you ? 


Our FREE OFFER—We 
will send you Free and 
Postpaid, either the Gillette 
Razor or the Weather 
Prophet, if you send vour 
own or a neighbor’s Two 
Dollar ($12.00) new or re¬ 
newal subscription for 
three years. With a One 
Dollar ($ 1 . 00 ) subscription 
send Fifty Cents (50c) ex 
tra. Renewals will be 
extended from date sub¬ 
scription expires at present. 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER TO BOYS AND GIRLS Send us a 
one, three or five-year subscription from anyone outside your own family 
and we will send you either of the above premiums free and postpaid. 
Our regular rates are $1.00 for one year, $2.00 for three years and $3.00 
for five years. 
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in the number of meat animals pro¬ 
duced. And when the time comes that 
meat production falls short of demand, 
attention will be focused upon the 
grazing lands of the north. 

The reindeer belongs to the same 
family as the caribou; one is domestic 
and the other wild. In northern Europe 
and Asia reindeer have supported the 
populations of large areas since before 
tlie dawn of history. But it was not 
till about 30 years ago that reindeer 
raising was undertaken in North 
America. 

The first reindeer were imported in¬ 
to Alaska from Siberia—in all some 
1,200 head. They have now innereased 
to over 400,000 head, and the rein¬ 
deer industry of Alaska promises soon 
to exceed in extent and importance 
any other in that territory. 

A few years ago, at the instance of 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson, a Royal Com¬ 
mission, headed by the late Dr. Ruther¬ 
ford, went into the matter very thor¬ 
oughly with respect to Canada, and 
arrived at the conclusion that reindeer 
raising in the far north was entirely 
practicable and advisable. Certain 
recommendations were made with a 
view to having the industry started; 
but the report seems to have found 
lodgment in that capacious pigeon-hole 
specially reserved for projects con¬ 
cerning the development of the Cana¬ 
dian northland. 

These “barren lands” are not only 
valuable because of their pasturage 
possibilities, but many valuable miner¬ 
als are to be found at widely separated 
points throughout the entire area, and 
in the Coppermine region, particularly, 
extensive outcrops of copper have been 
found over such an area as to justify 
the belief that one of the most import¬ 
ant copper deposits in the world will 
one day be uncovered there. Also 
there are extensive and widely-dis¬ 
tributed deposits of coal in arctic and 
suh-artic Canada, and on the islands 
of the Arctic Archipelago. Oil indi¬ 
cations are both widespread and 
promising. 

South of the arctic regions, proper, 
hut still well north of the range of 
settlement, lies the vast Laurentian 
plateau, extending over more than half 
of Canada, a region in which evidences 
of nearly every known mineral have 
been found. There seems little reason 
to doubt that it will produce one of 
the great mineral fields of the world, if 
not the greatest. 

These are a few of the resources of 
Canada’s great northland. For many 
years one of the favorite topics of 
orators has been the “wonderful re¬ 
sources of Canada, and Canada’s great 
destiny. People have got tired of 
mere talk. 

It is true there are drawbacks and 
disadvantages. But there are draw¬ 
backs and disadvantages everywhere. 
Many people, impatient with the length 
of winter, and exasperated by unex¬ 
pected snowstorms in March, are in¬ 
clined to long for the winterless 
southland. But the southland also has 
its disadvantages; and when the two 
are compared there are few who really 
know Canada, and also know the south¬ 
land who would he willing to exchange 
the drawbacks of Canada for the dis¬ 
advantages and limitations of the 
south. 

We cannot change the forces of 
nature to suit our convenience. But 
we can change our wavs so as to con¬ 
form more nearly with the require¬ 
ments of the land in which we live. 
Man originated in the tropics, and has 
been slowly progressing northward. 
He has, however, changed his manner 
of living with reluctance. We in 
Canada have yet to realize fully that 
we live in a northern country, a coun¬ 
try where conditions are different from 
the European home of our ancestors. 
We are too prone to imitate. We are 
too fond of looking for a precedent. 
But if this country is ever to amount 
to anything it must make its own pre¬ 
cedents. 

The immense vacant spaces of this 
broad Dominion will not remain for¬ 
ever empty; the vast resources of 
this country will not indefinitely lie 


dormant and dead. If Canada does 
not produce the people who can appre- 
ciate the marvellous opportunity that 
is theirs to share in the development of 
a virile race, a race which may make 
a lasting contribution to civilization 
then they must come from elsewhere— 
for no mere handful of people can hold 
half a continent in disuse. But I am 
not one who doubts that Canadians 
are incapable of rising to the full 
height of their own opportunity. Thev 
must throw off their provincialism 
however, and look out with a wider 
and a longer vision. This vista that 
I open up here is not of tomorrow 
nor yet of the day after tomorrow, but 
the foundations cannot be laid too 
soon. 

We often think of ourselves as the 
inheritors of a long history. But we 
do not so often think of ourselves as 
probably the ancestors of a much 
longer, more interesting history to 
come. We are all pioneers in Canada 
today, and the fate of the pioneer is 
often discouraging. But the dav when 
East meets West across the poiar sea 
the day when Canada is settled from 
north to south as from east to west, 
will depend in large measure upon how 
we in our day and generation acquit 
ourselves of the task that lies before 
us, of the degree to which we are 
aware of our privileges and how we 
take advantage of our opportunities. 


Impressions of Conference 

Continued from Purp 13 

represent every creed, every class, every 
color, every nation, in order to retain 
harmony within its ranks must of 
necessity confine discussion to generali¬ 
ties, vague platitudes and an attitude of 
general benevolence. Without doubt 
many of the national organizations 
affiliated with the International Coun 
eil of Women are doing splendid work, 
but that they are able to make their 
influence felt in this larger aggregation 
was not discernible. 

I came back to Canada and to Alberta 
more than ever impressed with the 
work our men and women are doing in 
our organizations, and a clearer con¬ 
ception of the part we are playing in 
provincial and national life. Further, 
I now believe that if international con¬ 
ferences could be made to play a vital 
part that this will be accomplished not 
through any great massing of mere 
numbers, nor by spectacular efforts to 
embrace the brotherhood of man, but 
by getting together a small group of 
people, one or two from leaders of 
thought wherever they may be found, 
that from this quiet contact of mind 
with mind there might be carried hack 
to the organizations represented a bet¬ 
ter understanding and a kindlier spirit. 

My trip to Washington will long 
bring to mind the beautiful city with 
its stately homes and its wonderful pub¬ 
lic buildings; the trees, shrubs and 
flow’ers of its numerous parks and above 
all the kindliness, friendliness and 
courtesy of its people. These, together 
with the fine personal friendships 
established with those I met at the 
conference which could have been 
gained in no other way, will .continue 
to bloom in memory—fragrant Decern 
her roses. 


The Irishman’s Reply 

An Irishman was told that statistics 
show a child is born for every tick of 
the clock. Completely astounded, he 
replied: “Be dads, why don t the' 

stop the clock?” 

A somewhat similar case is that ot 
Mrs. .T. Bell, Willows. Sask. She pre¬ 
pared a message which contained a 
word for every hour of the day. Copio- 
were printed in The Guide, sufficient so 
that it could be read by a farmer ever.' 
second, and the replies received began 
early with a trickle which soon do 
veloped into a steady stream and then 
into a mighty flood until sho wrote. 
“There must have been magic in nn 
pen.” Like the Irishman, many'' ^ 
those who have tried a little classing 
ad. have been astonished, and have e« u t ; 
“Stop my ad.” or “I am sold out. 
Why not dispose of any thing you ha'C 
that you would like to turn into mono.' 
through this excellent marketing 
medium? 
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Our Ottawa Letter 

Senate and Commons at a deadlock on Home Rank depositors' bill—Rural 
credits legislation laid over to next session by Senate—Australian treaty and 
new Grain Bill passed—By H. E. M. Chisholm 


O TTAWA, June 26.—At this time 
of writing, the fourth, ami 
probably the last session of the 
present parliament is slowly 
dying, with prorogation defi¬ 
nitely set'for tomorrow. In the absence 
of His Excellency the Governor General, 
Chief Justice Anglin, of the Supreme 
Court of Canada, will deliver the tare 
well address to the legislators, and bid 
them godspeed on their way home. 

The last week in parliament has been 
notable particularly for clashes between 
the upper and lower chambers, the 
Senate and the Commons, with respect 
to various bills passed by the elective 
body and submitted to the non-elective 
body for approval. Chief among these 
was' the measure to provide relief for 
the Home Bank depositors to the 
amount of $5,450,000, and on the basis 
of Ho cents on the dollar. This measure 
passed the Commons without division 
of any kind, but when it reached the 
Senate was materially altered both in 
principle and application. The bill 
when it passed the Commons based the 
disbursement of moneys on the “moral 
claim in equity,” which the royal com¬ 
mission, under Mr. Justice McKeown, 
decided had existed because of the 
peculiar circumstances under which 
liquidation or amalgamation had not 
been forced many years ago. 

The Senate undertook to change the 
whole principle of the proposed grant 
to a compassionate allowance, refusing 
to recognize a moral or a legal claim 
upon the government. It undertook 
further to reduce the amount of the 
grant to $3,000,000, and to provide that 
while all claims under $500 should be 
paid to the extent of 35 per cent., 
claimants for amounts in excess thereof 
should be called upon to substantiate 
actual need for recompense before a 
judge of the Exchequer Court. 

In the course of a somewhat lengthy 
statement the government declined to 
accept the Senate amendments. It was 
pointed out that the upper house had 
no power under the constitution to 
amend a money bill, that the amend¬ 
ments made constituted a complete 
change in the principle of the measure, 
and that the Commons upheld its right 
to exclusively decide both the amount 
and the destination of a measure of this 
kind. The resolution embodying this 
amendment was opposed by only 19 
members in the House, including Rt. 
Hon. Arthur Meighen, leader of the 
Conservative opposition. 

The message of the Commons reached 
the Senate the next day. That body 
insisted upon the right to amend money 
bills, and by a considerable majority 
refused to back down on the amend¬ 
ments offered. Thereafter a conference 
was called between members of the 
two houses, and a compromise was 
reached whereby the principle on which 
the original bill was based has been sus¬ 
tained, but whereby the amount to be 
voted has been decreased to $3,000,000. 

At this time of waiting the Commons 
has not decided whether it will accept 
the report of the conference or not. 

The Grain Bill 

While the new' grain act was in 
committee of the whole a strenuous 
attempt was made by the bulk of the 
western members to restore certain 
clauses included in the original bill 
based upon the findings of Mr. Justice 
Turgeon, but which had been deleted, 
in the concluding days of the meetings 
of the agricultural committee. In this 
attempt they had little success. The 
House voted down everything but one 
clause (D), which demanded that grain 
passing out of a private elevator should 
be graded on the same average as that 
passing the initial point of inspection, 
namely Winnipeg. In other words this 
meant that there should be the same 
standard for the farmer as for the 
elevator. In this section is contended 
by Western farmer members that Mr. 
Justice Turgeon undoubtedly recognized 
the importance of maintaining unim¬ 
paired as far as possible the high 
quality of Canadian wheat. 


The re instatement of this provision 
was accepted by Hon. Charles Stewart, 
minister of interior, who was in charge 
of the bill in the absence of Hon. T. A. 
Low, minister of trade and commerce. 

Determination of Terminal 

A further important section was 151 
in the Turgeon draft, dealing with the 
shipping of grain from country eleva¬ 
tors to terminal points. The old act 
stated that the particular terminal ele¬ 
vators to which grain should go might 
be determined “if either party de¬ 
sired.” The Turgeon bill, on the other 
hand, gave the farmer the right to 
direct his grain to any terminal ele¬ 
vator which he might choose, this, it is 
claimed, being highly important to the 
contract holders of the pools who 
desire to develop the terminal elevator 
end of the business. This section was 
opposed bitterly by the trade when it 
came up before the agricultural com¬ 
mittee, and an amendment was intro¬ 
duced, and carried by the committee 
inserting a clause relieving the eleva¬ 
tor companies of any responsibility for 
weight or grade in the event of a 
farmer directing his grain to a ter¬ 
minal elevator of his own choosing. 

In the expressed opinion of Tom 
Sales, of Saltcoats, O. R. Gould, of 
Assiniboin, and others, no man in his 
senses would ship his grain through a 
country elevator under such conditions. 
In committee of the whole, therefore, 
Mr. Gould offered an amendment to the 
effect that the elevator companies 
should not be relieved from the guar¬ 
anteeing of weight and grade in the 
event of grain being shipped to a 
point at which official weighing and 
grading was carried out. 

This amendment was defeated by an 
unrecorded vote in committee, but was 
again introduced by George Coote, of 
Maeleod, on the motion to give the bill 
third reading. The amendment was 
defeated by a vote of 114 to 40. 

The Mixing Clause 

Clause 140 developed an interesting 
fight. This clause deals with mixing. 
In the course of the debate, Tom Sales, 
of Saltcoats, made the following ob¬ 
servations: 

“Let me say that I am a shareholder 
in the company of my honorable friend 
from Marquette (Hon. T. A. Crerar), 
and have been for a good many years. 
In fact I was one of the earliest share¬ 
holders. We formed these farmers’ 
companies, not to make a lot of money; 
we formed them to remove the abuses 
that existed in this trade. The great 
danger to these big farmers’ move 
meats is that they may lose sight of 
what they were formed for. This 
thing is wrong, and I do not think that 
the Houso should take the responsibil¬ 
ity of putting its judgment against 
that of Mr. Justice Turgeon, who for 
eighteen months travelled this country, 
and who heard everything that was to 
be said both by the trade and by the 
producer, who ’ then summed his evi¬ 
dence up in a report and drafted a bill 
at the request of the government. I 
warn the House against pitting its 
judgment against the judgment of 
that commission, headed as it was by 
one of the ablest jurists we have in 
the West.” 

To which Mr. Crerar made the fol 
lowing reply: “I have not reached my 
decision as to the course I should pur 
sue upon this action from the point of 
view of any financial interest that 
might accrue to the company with 
which I am associated, or to myself 
personally. Indeed, I shall not benefit 
to the extent of one copper whether 
this section passes or is struck out. 
That is not the ground upon which I 
raise my objection to the amendment 
submitted. I rest it on the ground 
that it is in the interest of the pro¬ 
ducers of Western Canada that the 
clause stay there, and I think I know 
as much of what is in the interests of 
the producers of Western < annda as 
the honorable member for Saltcoats 


does, and that 1 am just as disinter¬ 
ested in that position as he is.” 

The bill went to the Senate, which 
undertook, after a brief consideration 
of the measure, to restore it to the 
shape in which it left the agricultural 
committee, and to eliminate the 
amendment which Progressive members 
had succeeded in passing in the Com 
mens with respect to the guaranteeing 
of grades and weights. 

Rural Credits Legislation 

In the course of the week the gov¬ 
ernment brought down a bill to provide 
for the loan of $10,000,000,000 to the 
provinces for rural credits, along the 
lines of the recommendations made in 
the report of Hr. Tory. Progressive 
members undertook to criticize th j 
measure as inadequate, but were met 
with the somwhat insolent retort on 
the part of the government: “Take it 
or leave it.” The bill passed the 
Commons, but in the Senate it was 
unanimously laid over for further 
consideration at the next session on 
the grounds that the members of the 
I’pper House had not had an adequate 
opportunity to look into its merits. 

An almost similar attitude was taken 
by the ministry with respect to the 
bill to amend the provision of the 
Soldiers' Settlement Act. The govern¬ 
ment in its amendments recognizes 
that soldier settlers are entitled to n 
revaluation of their obligations with 
respect to livestock. A very consider¬ 
able number of the members of the 
House, however, contended that the 
revaluation should extend to land as 
well as to livestock. But they were 
finally forced to bow to the govern¬ 
ment’s “Take it or leave it” policy, 
and to accept the limited application 
of the bill. 

Tlio Australian Treaty 

In the course of the week the gov¬ 
ernment’s treaty with Australia passed 
both Houses without amendment. Pro¬ 
gressive members opposed the treaty 
on the grounds, that while providing 
concessions to the paper manufacturers 
of the Dominion, and the manufac¬ 
turers of automobiles and other com¬ 
modities in Canada, it did so nt the 
cost of the producer of national pro¬ 
ducts who would be compelled to com¬ 
pete against the Commonwealth in the 
matter of meats, dairy products, etc. 
The new treaty will be operative just 
ns soon as the governor-general, or his 
deputy gives the royal assent. It 
passed the Commons by a vote of 80 to 
42. Messrs. Crerar, Johnston and Me- 
Conica on the Progressive side voting 
with the government, and no less than 
52 members not present being paired. 


Summer Water Supply 

We fixed up a scheme for hnving 
water in the house during the busiest 
months. We placed a barrel on a firm 
stand outside the kitchen wall and had 
n hole bored through the wall. A 
small pipe was attached to the barrel 
and a spigot was placed on the end 
inside the kitchen. The barrel which is 



covered is easy for the men to fill and 
saves tracking into the house. Of course 
we do not use the water for drinking 
as it is usually too hot, but it is fine for 
other purposes.—Mrs. C. I’. 8. 


No, Not Ten Pounds 

W. G. Studhnm, Dugald, Man., who 
contributed u valuable experience arti¬ 
cle on raising poultry in The Guide 
issue of June 10, says that one of us has 
been exaggerating. 

“I either made a mistnke,” he says, 
“or one was made in copying: 4 Birds 


OLD MAN STATIC 
“KILLED” AT LAST 

StaUchoke 8tartles Radio World 
Ensures Clear Summer Reception 

Winnipeg. June 20 (Special).—The 
long promiaed invention, ensuring 
clear long diatanc* ''Summer radio,” 
without static agony, i* here. It ia 

pronounced marvolloua by tana and 

export*, and approved by leading radio 
corporal iona. 

Statichoke reduce* italic to a mini- 
mum, iticreaae* volume ami clarity, 
aharpena aolertivity, and elimtnatea 
harahncaa in local reception It ia alao 
a lightning arreater 

Statichoke allow* only the correct 
current volume to enter the «et, pa** 
ing off high current variation* to 
ground. 

Arrangement* have been made to 
•upply Statichoke at $2.00 each ca«h 
with order (|2.60 in United St atea). 
Write today to Sparling Marble l.lm 
ited. Mail Dept O. 270 Smith Street. 
Winnipeg. Canada 


Binder Repairs 

GRAIN-SAVING GUARDS 

Tay for theniaelve* in lea* than a day If 
the grain la lodged or tangled. up . 
Prlca 0«)t 

ALL BINDER CANVAS AND REPAIRS 
MOWER KNIVES AND REPAIRS 
SHIPPED FROM WINNIPEG ONLY 

New Pall and Winter Catalog will be 
mailed about middle of July Write for 

copy. 

Tudhope-AndersonCo.Ltd. 

WINNIPEO 


—WOOL— 

The market on thia article ia allowing 
improvement, ami we uuote the fof 
lowing price* f.o.b. Winnipeg for 
early ahipmenta: 

Ill fleecea, according to quality — 
16c to 20c par lb. 

HORSE HAIR 

Till* article U atill in good demand, and 
for Immediate ahipment w* offer fur 
Mane and Tall Mali < |Q 40c 
per lb. 

llody rltpptnc* are of no value We are 
alao interaated In your hldnt and aenria 
n»iL It will pay you to alilp i 

American Hide & Fur Co. Ltd. 

167 169 RUTERT AVENUE 
WINNITEO. MAN. 



Hot weather auggeat* that you 
alilp your cream to any tine of our 
27 Creamery Station* (one near 
eat you). Heatdea. you Save Money 
on Expreas Charge* by ahipplng 
your 


CREAM,EGGS 
POULTRY, BUTTER 

to your nearcat Kaakatchewan 
"Coop." Creamery. 


M onltota t/i/ppti t thlp 
eee-y/Afny to nlnnlptf 
lit am h 

tACKATCnrwAN 

C00PFRATIVE 

CMAHfPlfS U* 

REGINA BASK 



EGGS AND LIVE POULTRY WANTED 
Tire prtrea adrerttaeil in till* paper June 17, 
hold rood until July 10 Write for crate* if 
required 

RELIABLE PRODUCE CO. 

317 STELLA AVENUE, WINNIPEG, MAW. 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS. 
PLEASE MENTTON THE OUIDE 


dressed from four and u half to five 
pounds,’ instead of ‘four and a half to 
10 pounds. ’ I certainly wish I could 
make them tip the scales at 10. It is 
articles on farm conditions etc., that 
interests us. * Politics ’ are all very 
well, but they do not milk or work the 
sunimerfallow. I would ask that you 
keep up the good work. Wishing you a 
continued success.”—W. G. Studham. 


4 
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The Grain Growers’ Guide 


THE FARMERS’ MARKET PLACE 


WHERE YOU BUY, 

FARMERS’ CLASSIFIED—Farmin' advertising of livestock. poultry, toad (rain, machinery, etc.. 0 oenta 
per word per week where ad. ordered for one or two coneet-utlre werka—8 cent* per word per week If 
ordered for three or four ruuaerutlre weeks—7 cent* per word per week If urdered for flee or tlx 
coneecuttve weeka Count each Initial u a full word, alao count each aet of four figure* n a 
full word, aa for example: “T P. White haa 2.100 acree for aale" oontalna eight worda. Be sure and 
•lgn your name and addrewa I»o not hare any anawerx mme to Tlie Guide. The name and aildreaa must 
be rouiiuwl aa part of the advertisement and paid fiar at Uie name rate All adfertlaeinrnte muat be olaael- 
flrd under the heading which appllea m<«t cloaely to the article adrertlaed All order* for Claaalfled Adrer- 
tlalng luuat he accompanied by caah Adfertlaemenla for thla page muat reach ua aeren day* In advance 
of publication day, which la every Wednesday. Orders for cancellation must alao reach us seven days 
In advance. 


SELL OR EXCHANGE 

FARMER DISPLAY CLASSI FI ED— fS #0 per tack per week All orders muat be accompanied by cash 
Stock cuta supplied free of charge. Cute made to order cost $o 00 each. 

COMMERCIAL CLASSIFIED— 9 cent* a word for each Insertion; 5 Insertion* for the price of « u 
tnaertlona for the price of 7. IS Insertions for the price of 10; and .6 Insertions for the price .* in 
(Ttieae special rate* apply only when full cash payment accompanies order). 

COMMERCIAL CLASSIFIED DISPLAY— $840 per Inch, flat Ads. limited to one column in w Wtn 
and must not exceed sU Inches ta depth. 

Addraao all letters to The Grata Growers' Guide. Winnipeg. Man. 


THE GRAIN GROWERS’ GUIDE IS READ BY MORE THAN 75,000 PROSPECTIVE BUYERS 


LIVESTOCK—Various 

ACCREDITED HERD. COWS AND HEIFERS 
for sale. Cheap for caah. W. II. Mackec. Minima, 
Man ____ ‘25-3 

HORSES AND PONIES 
Pair of marks, rangim. From mu r ro 

alx years, well matched, well trained, quiet. Mound, 
weighing 1,700 each. Perohcron preferred. Ben 
John son. MlnnrwaKan , Man. 26- 2 

lok SAII \ SI Mill It OF CHOIOF »<» t.is 
terotl I’crcheron luartw, ngen four to eight years 
Oeorge Lane and Company, Calgary, Alta. 24-3 
SELLING H IM Milts. GOOD WORKERS. 
Apply M. Hariuu n, Helaton, M an._ 24-4 

CATTLE 

AyTahirea 

EELLiNO- A Y H SI 11 It I Bills. \ ( < It II > M II >. 

from one to 1ft months. Price S26 to $75. W. W. 

Hunter, ltcston, Man. _ 2<W3 

For SMI REGISTERED AYRSHIRE: BLi.L 
call, calved May 18. $25, or will trade for heifer 
calf John It I lullori. Gilbert Plains. Man 

Holatelns 

HOLSTEIN BULL, ALCARTA CONNAUGHT, 
age two yen™ Daiu'a record 90 pounds milk per 
day, 23 pounds butter seven days Quiet and 
gentle $100 .lean Would. I.otnun, Hank 20-2 

REGISTERED HOI S I I IN < OY\ S, 111 I I S \M> 
calves All ages Priced to sell. Egbert Wells. 
Macleod, Alta. _____ 

Jerseys 

FOR SAI F JERSEY HI I I S. U MONTHS, $ »*>. 
three months bulls. $15; beautlee, kind to bead a 
dairy hertl. A. M C ramlcll. i i iuidell, Man. 

Red Polls 

RED POLLS 

The real dual-purpeea. milk and beef. The 
Farmers’ Cow For Istest edition Instelel and 
HOP record* write. P. i. HOFFMANN. Secy., 
Canadian Red Palled Assn.. ANNAHEIM. Sa«k 

FOR SAI F REGISTERED RED-POM ED 
bulla, one. two ami four years old. Prices from 
$05 to »U>0 Finest of breeding H. l.linb. Msr- 
shall. Bask. _ 2va 

Shorthorns 

FOR SMI I t III BRED MtlREDlTED 

Shorthorn bulls, one and two years old. R- 8- 
Lee, Newdal e, Man. 20-3 

SWINE 

Berkshires 

st t I |N«. GOOD STRETCHY BERKSHIRE'S, 
aired by Imported boars ltcgtslered, crated and 
express 01 ™™™ prepaid. $li at ten weeka old, 
unrelated pairs. $32 Now ready for shipping. 
,1 I Hamilton, /calsmlln. Sssk 24-.> 

BERKSHIRES. 1 ROM I HI GRI v I ' W'XH M I 
herd, either sex, all ages, unrelated palm or trios. 
W rite for description and prices Vauxhnll Stock 

Farms I id . \ mix hall. Mm _ 

RKGIS’II RED YE \RI ING BERKSHIRE BOAR, 
of good also, quality and breeding A sure breeder. 
Crated for express. Percy Neale, Keg worth. 
Sa*k.__ 

Duroc-Jeraoya 

SIllINt; REGISTERED PEROC-JE KsEY 
boar pigs Satisfaction guaranteed. YV, L. Gray. 

Millet. Alta. _ 

FOR SMI REGISTERED Dl'ROt IKRSFY 
pigs, young stock Wallace Drew, Treherne, 
Man. 33-a 

H amp shires 

HAMPSHIRE WEANLINGS. I ONG, SMOOTH 
stock. $10 sows, bred to extra long boar. $25. 
$35 R J Oregg, Tregarva, Saak. _ 2&-2 

Poland-Chin as 

FOR POl AND-CH1NAS. WRITE RlHir. Mll - 
let, A1U. __ __ 24-5 

Tam worths 

Regis te re - d tam w t>R rii boars, of bacoSj 
type. March Utters, with pai>e™. $15 each A. 
Johnston. YVeetbourne. Man ___ 21 ■! 

Yorkshires 

CHOICE BACON I Y PE YORKSHIRES, BO EH 
sexes. March and April litters, by Imported bxxar, 
$15, at 12 weeks Others by XXX boar and dam. 
sirwI by Imported btxar. $10. at ten weeks Good 
tvi>e for swine clubs Robert Stevenson. Box 4345. 

Tort ton, 8aak, _ 

YORKSHIRES APRII I ITTKRS. CHOli I xl 
University of Saskatchewan mating. $14. nine 
weeks: papers included. George C. Downle, 
Hardkity, Alta. H-j 

SET! ING REGISTERED YORKSDIRI PHIS, 
born April 16th. $12 each, with papers Also one 
Red-Polled hull calf. cheap for cash. YV. J. Chester 
Mnelalr. Man. $**$ 

FOR s\ll YORKSHIRE WKAM1NGS MAY 
pigs, frxxm I’nlversitx- prlie-wtnnln* bacon stock, 
large Utters, papers furnished. $10 Chas YV. 
Johnson. Melaval. Saak _25-5 

REG!S TE RED YORKSHIRES GOOD BREED 
Ing. bacon type May litters. $12. at eight weeks. 

pedigree Included \x 11 1 •• ' 1 N-ln Mw ' 

REGISTERED YORKSHIRES BOTH SEXES 
SH months, $15 each; papers J. H. I ogan, 

Vl dora, S aak__ *6-3 

YORKSHIRES l li. 11 1 YY EE KS Ol D. $11 E ACH 
paper* A. Cox. Rslon, Saak. 


LIVESTOCK 

DOOS. FOXES AND PET STOCK 

REAL COLLIE PUPS. FROM WORKERS. DE- 
scended from Clinker, champion collie of the world, 
aold for $12,500 Registered males. $13; females,$11; 
well-bred mules. $10. females. $8 ()0 Wilte me for 
greyhounds, stughouiute, Ruaalun wolfhounds, 
ros terrier*, foxhounds, ooyote pup% etc. Un- 
solicited testimonials Perey Neale, l.ovat. Saak 

25-5 

GREYHOUND • 1RISHHOCND CROSS FE- 
mules. Greyhound-Foxhound males, pupa. $4.00; 
parents mil eatable catchers, killers. W m. Leyh, 

Vi scount. Saak ____ 211-3 

OUR SUPERIOR STRAIN Ol REGISTERED 
sliver foxes have started many on the road to 
success. It will pay you to write us before Investing 
.1 R Y oung A Co . 708 McIntyre Bldg., Winnipeg 
< MINI Mill X AND WHITE! FLEMISH GIANTS 
for sale. Host furred stock. P. Barlow, Beecee 
Rabbitry, Sidney, B.C. 24-4 

CHEASAPEAKl PUPS, $8.00 AND $5.00. 
Roberl Stowe, Minima, Man. 24-5 


POULTRY 

Leghorns 

The BIG ENGLISH LEGHORNS, 300-EGG 
strain. Y'earllng hens for aale at half price. .1 J. 
Funk. Winkler, Man. 26-3 


Farm Lands—Sale or Rent 

I XRYIING IN BRITISH COLUMBIA ON - THE 
lands adjacent to the Pacific Great Eastern Railway 
offers exceptional opportunity tj prospective 
settlers. These areas are peculiarly adapted for 
mixed and dairy farming Climatic conditions 
Ideal. Crop failures unkuown Only a small por¬ 
tion of British Columbia Is suitable for farming 
purposes, so a steady market Is assured. Schools 
are established by the Department of Education 
where there Is a minimum of,ten children of school 
age Transportation on the line at half rates to 
Intending settle™. These government lands arc 
open for pre-emption or purchase on easy terms as 
low as $2 50 per acre with 1(1 years to pay. Full 
Information from R. O. W’nrk, Pacific Great 
Fastern Railway, Vancouver. British Columbia. 
Canada 

FOR SALE 640 ACRES. 600 CULTIVATED. 24<f 
acres wheal. 60 clover, 170 oats, barley, green feed, 
balance summerfnllow, nine-roomed house, full 
basement, furnace, electric light In all buildings, 
excellent outbuildings; 20 horses, six cows, pure¬ 
bred bull. 60 pigs, eight pure-bred sows. Complete 
line machinery $55 per acre. $15,000 cash, balance 
to suit. One section leased land with place. One 
mile from real town, 40 miles to Edmonton If sold 
before August 1. half crop goes with place. Best 
part of Alberta Box 29, Lament, Alta 

FARM LANDS J.s YEARS TO PAY WITH FREE 
use of the land for one year, and privilege of paying 
In full at any time Farms on the fertile prairies or 
park lands of W estern Canada can be purchased 
on the amortisation plan. Seven per cent, of the 
purchase price cash; no further payment until the 
end of the second year; balance payable In 34 years, 
with Interest st ft per cent No payment of prin¬ 
cipal and Interest together exceeds 7 per cent, of 
the total cost of the farm. W rite for full Informa¬ 
tion to Canadian I’nrtflc Railway Co., Dept, of 
Natu ral Resources. 922 1st St. Last. Calgary. 

AT RED DEER HILL, SASK.. 450 ACRES, 
small house, barn, well, etc.. 2V$ miles front station, 
elevator, school and store 1’rlce only $1,500. 
one-third cash, balance on mortgage at 8% • Apply 
R W\ Smith. 21st Street West, Prince Albert, 
Saak. 22-5 

briTIsh coi CI\tbi a Farms full partic- 

uln™ and Price list of farms near Y’anconver. 
together with maps, may tve had on application to 
Peuibert >n A Son. Farm Specialists. 418 Howe 8t.. 
Vancouver. B.C. 

SIIIING RANCH ON FRENCHMAN RIVER*. 

quarter-section deeded land, seven sections leased 
land. SO horses, 50 cattle Snap. S. YV. Baker, 
Barrister. Shaunavon, Sask. 26-5 


Farm Lands—Sale or Rent MACHINERY and AUTOS 


EXCELLENT IMPROVED 160 ACRES, NEAR 

Plney. Good soil and water At United States 
boundary. Easy terms. Apply YY'alch Land Co., 

Win nipeg, Man. _ 26-2 

IM PR O V El) AND UNI M P ROVED F A RMS FOR 
sale In Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta. Easy 
terms. Write for printed list. The Union Trust 
Company, Winnipeg. 25-5 

IMPROVED FARMS FOR SALE—O. L. HAR- 
wood, B randon. _26-13 

Farm Lands Wanted 

FARM WANTED— FOR CASH. SEND DETaIlsT 

F. H Burns, 620 Chestnut . St. Louis, Mo. _ 

W ANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF LAND 
for sale. O. K. Hawley, Baldwin, WIs. 23-5 


SEEDS 


GRASS SEED 


SELLING — BROME SEED, GOVERNMENT 
tested, nine cents pound, sacks free. Shipped on 
C.P.R. or C.N.R. C. W. Cann, Wordsworth, 
Sask. 26-2 

FOR SALE BROME GRASS SEED. GOVERN- 
meni tested, no nextous weed seeds, 10c. per pound. 

John Conn, Innlsfall, Alta. _ 25-5 

SELLING—BROMF. SEED. GOVERNMENT 
tested, sacked, 9e. per pound. Frank McMeehan, 
Lylet-on, Ma n _ 23-6 

MACHINERY and AUTOS 


MAGNETO REPAIRS FOR 
ALL MAKES 

CYFlt experience and equipment ensures satis- 
' faction. Service station for Bosch, K.-W., 
Barling. Webster, Teagle, Dixie and all popular 
makes. Automotive Electrical Repairs. We use 
genuine parts. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

S. H. BROWN, Magneto Service 
1110 ROSSER AVE., BRANDON, MAN. 

I SKI) \ N D NEW M \GNI I OS. CARBURETORS, 
wheels, springs, axles, windshields, glasses, tires, 
radiators, bodies, tops, cushions, bearings, gears 
all descriptions. We carry largest stock auto parts 
in Canada. Save yourself 25 to 80%. Parts for 
K.M.F., Ovetlands, Studebakers, Russell, Hupnio- 
btles, many others. Complete Ford used and new 
parts. Out of town orders given prompt attention 
Auto Wrecking Co. Limited. 263 to 273 Fort 
Street, Winnipeg. tf 

FOR SALE — THRESHING OUTFIT, 25 - 45 
Mogul engine, 36-56 Aultman-Taylor separator. 
$1,000 Also 12-dlsc Cookshutt engine plows In 
two sections, $350. All in good running order. 
Sec 32-19-14, West 3rd. Henry W'ellsch, Sask. 

_ Landing. Sask . 24-3 

FOR SALE—HEIDER TRACTOR. AMERICAN- 
Abel steam tractor, Everett motor, two cars; 
40-62 Case separator. Magnet and Sharpies cream 
separators. Any reasonable offer accepted. 
Wanted—One six-inch drive belt. Joe Brown, 
Spy Hill, Sask. __ _ 

USED AND NEW AUTO PARTS. ENGINES, 
magnetos, gears, generators and accessories for all 
makes of cars Prompt attention to mall orders. 
City Auto Wrecking Co.. 783 Main Street. YVlnnl- 

_ peg _ 18-9 

SELL OR TRADE FOR SMALLER GAS OUTFIT, 
26-H.P. Sawver-Massey steam engtne and 40-64 
Advance separator Both excellent running order. 
Sell together or separate. Walter B. Grainger, Box 
384, Melfort. Sask _ 24-3 

FUR SALE—ONE MOGUL ENGINE 15-30; ONE 
Buffalo Pitts separator, 30-50; represented to be In 
good condition. May be seen on N.E. 21-14-2, 
West 1st, rloseto Woodlands, Man. H. YV. Nesbitt. 
Lombard Building, Winnipeg, Man. 26-6 


Only Thirty Days l 

To Prepare For 1925 Harvest t] 


J You know what you lose, if you're late in starting, 

or if you can’t keep ahead of the game. Have you 
IK all the machinery you need! You can buy good second- 

^ hand equipment at a reasonable price through Guide 

ads., and if you have machinery to sell, why not 
tvrn It into caah and pay your twine bill. Read what we did for these men; 

”1 wanted to sell a New Ractar Separator. "My experience Lx. If you want to buy or sell 

so lax; year I adrtxrtlsod It ta The Guide. anything advertise it In The Guide Why, 

Sixteen peoph* answered my ad and four only last June I aold a Threshing Outfit for 

day* after my ad appeared a fellow came $1,200 tlirough a little Guide ad The sale 

along and gave mo a cheque for $350. and was made 23 days after my ail, appeared.”— 

the deal was closed I'll say that l* getting Geo. D. Ross. Elgin, Man. 

quick ixwulta.”—R. C. Dakeeold. Provost. Alta. 'T wanted to buy a Gas Engtne last spring. 

so I advertised for one tn The Guide. 1 
”1 advertised a Potato Digger In The Guide bought what I wanted 30 days after mv ad. 
last living, and got $20 for It It took only appeared, and there were 30 others wanting 

flee days to do the trick.”—A. Reed. Moss- to sell me theirs ”—J. J. Egben, Auburodale. 

bank, Sask. Alta. 


If we did it for them—We can do it for yon 

If you are buying or selling binders, gas or steam engines, separators, sheaf 
loaders or any other equipment—use a Guide sd. for quick, satisfactory results. 
Thousands of dollars will change hands this month—your opportunity to 
MAKE or SAVE money. This is the LAST CALL. Send us your ad. today. 

THE GRAIN GROWERS’ GUIDE. WINNIPEG, MAN. 

K B.—July is a good month to buy Spring Lambs and start a small flock of 
sheep. It is also a good time to buy farm lands and fall rye. 
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SELLING SAWYER-MASSEY itt-HI SFpTr*~ 
goo.1 1 ’“ndition, 1 burcain!* $2JXKk^ofc 

ssh *vr* y - *» **» 

SELLING — ” OIL PULL ” 15 - BARREI fiff 
tank, good condition, quick sale. $ 5(1 
under bill of lading to bank or post office 11 Iiu.l 
reference Is furnished. L. P. Larson, Metis&w, 

FOR SALE—TUDFIOPE ANDFrR^VONTc VR*KnT 
glue, 35 horse; also Chevrolet 20-horse, rebored’ 
suitable for motor boat. C. W. Wilson, Central 
Butte, 8ii8k. 

FOR SALE—16-30 RUMELY 01L-PUU7TrT 7\: 
tor, four 14-tnch Grand Detour power-lift plow* 
All In good working order. Inspection invited 
Alexander Bros., I,a8alle. Man. 25-3 

FOR SALE—36-60 HART-PARR ENGINF 40-TT 
Russell separator, bunk car on tracks. \’n B ood 
condition. If Interested, wilte or apply l n person 
Manager, Bank ol Montreal. Estevan.'SasL 25 di 
SELLING—16-30 RUMELY, 26-46 CASF SU M 
separator, purchased 1920. used about SO days 
fine condition, S1.S00 cash, f.o.b. Casslls o H 
_Honaann, Casslls, Alta. 

FOR SALE—15-30 RUMELY ENGINK 

Fairbanks separator with Langdon feeder and 
Hart weigher. All in good running order *1 >no 
for cash. Wlebe and de VEer, Acme , Alta. 26-5 
SELLING—32-INCH CASE SEPARATOR jgT 
horse American-Abel engine. 36-60 Sawyer-kiaasev 
separator. All ln good condition. Owner must sell 
Will sacrillee for cash. W. Norton, Sinclair. Man 
FOR SALE OR TRADE ON STACK iFq* 
Waterloo separator. Run 25 days. E K. Woennel 

Liberty, Sask. _ 26-6 

SELLING—INTERNATIONAL SPRING-Too i n 
harrow, like new, $50. Box 1132, Balcarres, Stisk 

.______ 26-3 

SELLING—ADVANCE SEPARATOR TRUCKS - 
like new, also repair parts for 36-30 separator’ 
G. Gustofson, Glands, Sask., via Forga n 

SELLING—I.H.C. TRACTOR, 15-30. KXClFT 
lent condition, $600 cash. Theo. Packer, Richlea 

Sask, _26-2 

WATER1 OO THRESHING OUTFIT, 18-HORSK 
steam engine, 28-inch separator, ready to go to 
work, B. Cawthra, Ernfold, S ask 26-2 

SALE OR TRADE ON SMALLER OUTFIT 
Wutrous 22-horse steamer, Avery 32-54 separator 
Mrs J, Scharff, Hartney, Man. 26-3 

FOR SALE OR TRADE FOR YOUNG STOCK 
15-25 Wallis tractor and 24-46 Fatrbanks-Morse 

_ separator. A, H, Johnson. Endlan g. Alberta. 

WANTED—SMALL GAS TRACTOR OH STFFl 
threshing outfit. State make, condition and price. 

G. H Colborn, Delisle. Sask. _ 26-2 

SE L L ING—28-50 STEEL CASE SEPARATOR, 
ln excellent condition, fitted with new Garden City 
feeder. Box 33, Hartney, Man 26-4 

SELLING—30-60 AULTMAN & TAYLOR TRAC- 
tor. A1 shape. Also 30-60 oil-pull. Snaps, Drawer 

157, Bassano, Alta. _ 26-5 

SELLING—12-25 WATERLOO BOY KNCINF, 
ln good condition, never used on land, $375. A 

Carroll, Portage la Prairie. Man __ 26-3 

WANTED — SECOND-HAND GARDEN cFTY 
feeder for 36-lnch Rumely separator. Geo. Bergset. 
Battrum, Sask. 

FOR SALE—RUMELY OUTFIT, ENGINE 16- 
30, separator, 28-44. Will sell engine alone. Good 
condition. Peters, Abernethy, Sask 21-6 

SELLING—20-32-INCH ROBERT BELL SEP- 
arator and 12-20 Holder tractor. In first-class 

_r unning order Frank Kelly, Belmont. Man. 25-2 

ONE BIG FOUR 30-60 ENGINE, A1 CONDITION 
Sell or trade for small engine, horses or automobile 
Box 128, Milestone, Sask. 25-3 

HAMILTON TRACTOR GANG, WITH THREE 
breaker-bottoms, only broken 200 acres, $135 cash 

Box 144, Klllaley, Sask. _25-2 

SELLING—16-35 HART-PARR ENGINE. IMS 
Robinson separator, six-bottom disc plow Alex. 
Stewart, Cabrl. Sask. 

SELLING—24-INCH COCKSHUTT BREAKER, 
practically new, for $200 cash Regular value, 
$325. Apply William Limn, Austin, Man. 24-3 
FOR SALE—SIX-BOTTOM, 16-INCH PLOY'. 

In good condition. Auguste Deman, Morden, 
_Man. 24-6 

FOR SALE—WATERLOO 24-36 SEPARATOR, 
with Langdon feeder. Excellent condition. FTed 

Hillman, RR 4, Portage In Prairie, Man. _ 24-3 

SELLING—15-27 CASE TRACTOR. READY TO 

work. W. Mullins, Hobhema, Alta. _ 24-2 

SELLING—ONE SAWYER-MASSEY FEEDER. 

36-lnch. F'rank Graham, Rlenfalt. Sask 24-3 
WANTED- FOUR-HORSE FAULKNER CUI-TI- 

vator. J, H Fleming, I.ldstnne, Man. _ 25-2 

WANTED—CATTLE, IN TRADE FOR 12-25 

trac tor. Roach. Douglaston, Sask. _ 26-3 

WANTED GARDEN CITY FEEDER. 46 OR 42. 

Z. Chevrier, Masenod, Sask. *6*« 

WATERLOO BOY TRACTOR. $250. FOR Ol ICk 

sale. O. J. Bourassa, Eafleche, Sask _ 

WANTFD OLD TYPE 15-30 RUMELY ENGINK 

for repairs Elmer Adams. Major Sask^_ 26- 3 

FOR SALE—TITAN 25. REAL GOOD CONDI- 

tlon, $200 cash 1,. Kennedy. Cratk. Sask^._ 26-2 

SELLING — 20-INCH AVERY' SEPARATOR 
Rood H8 now, >7 00. A. Lavolo, St. Boniface, Man 
MAGNFTOS AND PROMPT REPAIR SERVICE. 

Acme Mturnet.* and Klectrlcal Co . _la^ h 

SELLING—28-INCH RUMELY SEPARATOR. 

oo<! <»r»1er Bronsdon Bros . Vlacount. Ba aK 
FOR SALF.—GRAY TRACTOR. Al CONDITION. 
>S00 Sydney T>aati, Klpltng, Saak. _H_ 

MISCELLANEOUS 

AUTO AND TRACTOR RADIATORS 

RADIATORS FOR FORDS—SOLD ON 60 DAYS' 
trial; 1917-23 models; Cartridge. $27; rerfecto. 
flate tube. $19. Cartridge radlatora made for an 
makes of oa™, trucks and tracto™ 

Sheet Metal Co.. 562 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg 

BEARINGS REBABBITED_ 

aOTR. +Ractor aVTS ^Tnf'R u uArHin* 

bearing* rebabbltted Manitoba Bearing Wortcv. 


152 Notre Dame. Winnipeg. 


tContinued on next pm* 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

Beee and Beekeepers’ Supplies 

|T WARE—FbLL LINE OF BEEKEEPERS' 
“ -morn** ‘n »«*"*■ Pr»c« list on request Steele. 

fillJ.*• seeU Co limited. Ren Ids ana Winnipeg. 

Lni i) RE WS“5 SON. B K E K11 PER S * EOUlf- 
' merit on hand at all times Catalog and (>rtoe Hat 
"If TOuest Corner Victor and Portage. Winning. 
Man. __±L 

CHIROPODY 

.uniH RKHTSOKI WHY Sl’FH H A OI 
'may have Immediate relief. All foot troubles from 
corns to fallen arches scientifically treated. Dr 
H A I ^nnox. 334 Horneta»»t Bldg . Winnipeg 

COAL 

Ao\L—COOD FOR BOILER SOR KITCHEN 
‘ vfrlte New Walker Mine. Sbeernesa, Alta 19tt 

CYLINDER GRINDING __ 

CYLINDER GRINDING 


CRANKSHAFTS TRUED UP 
PISTONS AND RINGS FOR ANY ENGINE 
ASK YOUR GARAGEMAN FOR OUR PRICES 


ROGERS MACHINE WORKS 
1934 BROAD STREET, 
REGINA, SASK. 


(MINDER REBO'lUNG AN I ■ HONING SAME 
method aa used by leading Uctorlea. Overatae 
nlatona fitted. Crankshafts turned. General 
machine work. Reliance Machine Co.. Moose Jaw, 

___ 

, M INDER GRINDING, PISTONS, RI PAIRS, 
autos trucks, tractors. Thornton Machine Co., 

62 Princess, Winnipeg. ___ 

CYLINDER GRINDING, TRACTOR. AUTO, 
engine, crankshafts, welding. Pritchard Knglucr- 
1ns Co Ltd.. 259 f ort Street. Winnipeg 
cyTTnder ~R EBOR1 ng oversize pistons 
and step-cut rings. General repairs. Romans 
Machine and Repair Co., Moose .law , bask. 2^-9 

DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY 

WINNIPEG DRESSMAKING AND MILI INERT 
School. Established 1900. 78 Donald Street, 

Winnipeg. ____ 

DYERS AND CLEANERS 

OLD AND FADED GARMENTS REPAIRED AND 
renewed. Rugs and housefurntohlngs renovated. 
Furs stored, remodelled and rellned. Arthur 
Rose Ltd., Regina and Saskatoon . Sask . 

DUBOIS LIMITED, WINNIPEG. FEATHERS, 
fancy dyeing, dry cleaning our specialties. Mall 
orders receive prom pt attention. 270 Har grave M. 

FRUIT 

THE DOMESTIC HAMPER, $2.25 BOX 
Half box raspberries, loganberries, etc.; half 
carrots, peas, beets, etc., or raspberries, 52 8.> 
crate; loganberries, 52.25; blackberries, 52.25; 
mixed vegetables, $1.75 box. Cash with order. 

D. A. McKinnon, Chilli wack, B.C. _ 25-2 

HI l h BE K KIEV! DIRECT l O YOl A It SOI t II 
ly dean and dry. $2.00 15 pounds not basket fo b. 
Gunne. Remit with order to Farmers' Co-opern- 

tlve Club Ltd., Waldhof, Out. _ 26-< 

EOR SALE — STRAWBERRIES. RASPBERRIES, 
loganberries, blackberries and other fruits. Hiffn- 

land Farm. Mis sion, B.C. _ 2 I3_ 

RASPBERRIES, FRESH FROM It Well s 

ger crate, f.o b. Mission. T. H. Dewar, Mission. 

GUNS AND RIFLES 

GUNS AND RIFLES FOR SAI E AND REP A IKED. 
Write for new catalogue. Fred Kaye, 48>4 Princess 
Street. Winnipeg. _ 25-.) 

GENERAL MISCELLANEOUS 

BETTER BREAD—HO-MAYDE BREAD IM- 

prover, acts like magic on yeast, makes sweeter and 
more wholesome loaf. A boon to home-baking. 
Send I5o. for packet to C. A J. Jones, Lombard St . 
Winnipeg. 25-2 

HAIR GOODS 

SEND US YOUR COMBINGS. WE MAKE 
them Into handsome switches at 75c. per os. 
Postage, 10c extra New York Hair Store, .101 
Kensington Rldg . Winnipeg._ 

LUMBER, FENCE POSTS, ETC. 

LUMBER, SHINGLES. M1LLWORK—CAR 
lots at wholesale prices direct to consumer Price 
lists, information and estimates free. Coast and 
Prairie Lumber Company. Vaneouver, B.C. 19-9 
CORD WOOD, CEDAR AND TAMARAC FENCE 
posts, willow pickets, spruce poles, slabs. Write for 
delivered prices. The Northern Cartage Company, 
Prince Albert, Sask. 21-5 

MEDICAL 

EPILEPTICS—THIS TREATMENT GUARAN- 
teed to stop seizure or money returned No 
bromides, narcotics Try at our rlak. Hunter 
Laboratories . 900-AZ Scott, Little Roek, Ark. 26-5 
GOITRir REMEDIED WITHOUT AN OPERA- 
tlon. Wonderful results. Send for free literature. 
Conway Co, . P. Bur ns Building, Calgary. 24-5 

MONEY ORDERS 


WHEN 

REMITTING 

BUY 


MISCELLANEOUS 

MONUMENTS 

MOMMIMs \ NI > HEADS 1 ONE S If) sill 
I’draes Special design, complete. $24. freight 
prepaid YNorkguanuit.^l Catalog free Marble 
works. Prince Albert, Saak 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

BAND instruments' V lIlLINS CORNETS, 
aaxophonw. mandolins, banjos, guitars Send for 
our cstalo-ue and bargain Hat of used band Instru¬ 
ments The R S Williams A Sons Co Ltd.. 421 
MtlWrnu't Avenue, Winnipeg is-o 

BARGAINS IN l s | i > INSTRl MINIS si vn 
whether piano, ergan, phonograph desired Musical 
Instrument catalog on request We repair all 
phonographs Send us your motors. C.loeckler 
Plano House. Saskatoon. _ 

PHONOGRAPHS REPAIRED. COl'NTRY 

orders specialty Jon e s and Cross. Edmonton. 

PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 

RECORD EXCHANOl iin i or DOLI ar 

114A 8th Avenue K . Calgary. 24-5 

_PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 

HAVE YOUR PHOTO FINISHING 

Taylor Made 

TAYLORS FOR KODAKS 
274 CARLTON STREET 
WINNIPEG 

PROFESSIONAL FINISHERS OF AMATEUR 
PRINTS SINCE 1903 
DRUGGIST AGENTS WANTED 

SEWING MACHINES AND REPAIRS 

RE Bit'll T SEW ING MACHINES. $10 UP K R1 K<J 

list. Guaranteed repairing Paris for all makes. 
Dominion Sewing Machine Company, 300 Notre 
Dame, Winnipeg. _ 

SCHOOL VANS 

WE MANUFACTilRE StdIOOl VANS AND Ml I 
direct to school boards The Lawrle Wagon Co.. 
Winnipe g. 

SITUATIONS VACANT 


PAINT SALESMEN 
WANTED 

to sell high grade line of paints and varnishes 
direct to consumer. Men with auto preferred. 
Previous experience not essential. We train you. 
Excellent opportunity to build good buslncaa for 
yourself and cant good money. Exclusive terri¬ 
tory arranged where not already represented. 
Write staling districts you wajit to serve. 

P.0. BOX. 1173, WINNIPEG, MAN. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SOLICITORS PATI FINANCIAl 

EETHERSTONlt M'GH A CO 1 HI OII> 
established firm Patents everywhere Head 
office, Roval Bank Building, Toronto; Ottawa 
office. 5 Elgin Street offices throughout Canada 
Bookltt tTSe. _ 

BIRR SlKVVtKl lOHNSTOS AND I'l'MkllNG 
hamsdera. aullcttora. notaries General solicitor* 
for AaaXlttchewau Grain Growers' Association, 1819 
t’orntjSl! Street. 

HUIXSQN. ORMOND. SpYt:»‘ A SV M1NGTON, 
hamsters. spficltpra, etc . S0S-7 Merchants Bank 
Building. Winnipeg. Matt. 

P A I F NTS HO RTON R CASK, 3* TORONTO 
Street, Toronto. Canadian, foreign Booklet* 
free tf 


STOCKS AND BONDS 

DOMINION. PROS IM IAI . MENU I I* A l 
bonds We will gladly furnish quotations and full 
Information. Oldfield, Kirby and Gardner. JS4 
l'ortngr Avenue. Winnipeg. Ksiabllahetl issi 

TAXIDERMY 

K. W. DARBEY. TAX ll»E RM 1ST,'.1.14 M .AlN 

(Ml, Win nipeg . 

WESTERN TAXIDERMIST. 114 MAIN STREET, 

Winnipeg _ 10-5 

TOBACCO 

IEAF TOB\C«X> smiflllHN ONTARIO io- 
Imcco (Burley), bright, mild, full flavored, pound. 
4l)c ; five pounds, $1 75; ten pounds, $S 00. delivered 
postpaid Satisfaction or money and all expense* 
returned Dirts'Ilona for making up free A. It 
Seaman. Dresden, Ont. $4-6 

CANADIAN 1KAF KXTHA FINE OUAIHV, 
Petit Havana. Grand Havana. PM ft Rouge. Grand 
Rouge Siteclal price for five pottnna, $2 2ft 
Spread leaf. $2 50 Postpaid L. Csflaaano A 
ETgll Co Ltd ,Graham and Vaughan. Winnipeg 

WW 

C AN ADI AN LEAK fOBACCO "REGAl I A 
Brand," Havana. Rouge. Cotmt'cllcut. *fte , Spreatl 
Leaf. 50c . Haubouig. Rouge. (Intvmel. rtftc ; 
Pcrfutn ti l tails, tjuesiiel, 76c per pound, prepaid 
Rlehard-llctlvciiu Co , Wlupl^A'K 88-8 

fiVv' poIiNifs aSSoTTVfd raw i k.af tO- 

bneeo for $2225 postpaid Goode guarsnleetl or 
money refuitfled. LUondS A Co.. 201 Dollard 
Boulevard. St. Boniface, Men_18-8 


WATCH REPAIRS 

I’l AX ION'S I IMITED. MOOSE JAW. C PR. 

watch Inspectors. Prompt tiena and accuracy 
guaranteed. Mall watch for estimate by return 

PRODUCE 

LIVE POULTRY AND EGGS 
WANTED 

Hen*. (1 lbs and over. 19-20o: 5 (1 lb* . IT-lfir 
Broilers 2530c 

Turkey* aad Old Rooster* Hlohc*t M»rket Prior 

All prices fob Winnipeg, guaranteed until 
July 15. Cash pay menu Write for crate* tf 
required. 

ROYAL PRODUCE CO. 

97 AIKI NS STREET. WINNIPEG. MAN 


SALESMEN EVERY FARMER IS A PROS- 
pect lor groceries ami lubileafing oils our high 
grade groceries, lubricating oils and paints hulltl 11M as .1 D , IT 

repeat business Vacant territories In Northern WrlPTI nflnthPr I.IltS UD 

Manitoba, northern and south-west Saskatchewan ” ^ ** r 

and northern Alberta. Newgartl-McDonald Co.. Continue.! from Pose 10 

Wholesale Grocers. Ill Princess Street. Winnipeg. Gonunuea irom i ng< 

_ 26-2 

salesman wanted for "CANADA'S into a deep drawer is sure to blunt 

Greatest Nurseries." Large list of hardy stock recom- r . la ..|i .•uftimr 

mended by Western Government Eximrlmental the e.l^es and may result in fulling 
Stations Highest commissions, exclusive territory. x-mir luind when divillST ill to find 

handsome tree outfit. Stone and Wellington, - vimr '"V * u , ,, . 0 ,„, lru 

Toronto. _ 24-6 some other utensil. Shallow druueis 

EARN UPWARDS OF $28 WEEKLY, GROWING with partitions keel* knives from be 

mushrooms for us all year. In sheds and cellars 1 .. , . ‘ i. In.-nle 

Commence now. IlIuHtrated tiooklet, toatlmonlalH (‘OUlillJf spoiled And flllOU \ Oil TO lOiUit 
and particulars sent anywhere for stamp. Do- |r i.« on e ouicklv Blotting paper as 

minion Mushroom Co . Toronto. mo rij;ni nut " . P“l L 

$78 WEEKLY SELLING MEN’S TAILORED a lining for the diawer protects the 

clothing, $22 95 delivered Money-back guarantee a mrn .«il.res of knives. Home people 

Big commissions. Eixperlcnce unnecessary. Fuli siiarp ,, 

cr part time. Outfit free. Write box 2022 , Mon- tack a strip of leather to ttio wall or 

t . r c - a i--j*: 6 . cabinet and slip in the knives up to the 

NEAL BROTHERS I.TD , IMPORTERS AND . .. * 

wholesale grocers, Winnipeg, have a few districts handles while others IBllKe a Similar 
open for reliable salesmen. Applicants must * u ( r ; t>u wooil 

furnish reterences. 26-5 ra ‘ K OI 8trl I ,s OI 
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I he Cheerful Plowman 

E By J. Edw. Tufft = 
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Uncle Gripp’s Criticism 

= "Too dinged much stylet” said Uncle Orlpp, at my house yesterday. "You’re = 
= hitting too biamed hard a clip! You’ll break yourselves, I say!” — 

— We |j j know Uncle Gripp so well It doesn’t fuss me much when he comes — 

= stumbling from his shell and scolds to beat the Dutch; but here’s the rub: My r: 

— Uncle Gripp has lived for eighty years with heaps of money on his hip and nothing = 

— In arrears bnt through It all he and his wife have never purchased yet a thing = 

= to add a kick to life like other people getl Their house is barren as can be, = 

— dev0 id of pep and charm; a table, stove, an old settee with lame and broken arm, — 

— two ancient beds—that’s nearly all, the least one could possess, and have a home = 

— within a wall and live at all, I guess! S 

— Now W8 re n ot reallv flying high ss Uncle Orlpp declares, yet we can see no — 

= reason why we should be short of chairs! We do not hit a rapid gait, a pace — 

= that crimps and cramps, yet why should we forever wait before we buy our r 

“ i am p S 7 We don’t throw precious coin away as uncle thinks we do, hut we are — 

— living every day as we are passing through! S 

= A man can live too fast a clip and break himself, I know, hut do not men = 

— like Uncle Gripp live Just a hit too slow? = 

......... 11111111 m 111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111 m 11111111111111111111111111 ir 
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Rhubarb in a New Light 

Continual front I’sge 14 

»|*ico will spoil the flavor. Add rhu¬ 
barb out In two-inch piece* and the 
raiaitta. Cook gently till thick and 
pour into hot sterilized jars. Seal. 

Rhubarb Fluff 

1 J o. cooked rhubarb I tap. salt 

zugar 3 egg whiles 

Left over rhubarb drained from the 
juice can be used for this. Frogs 
through a sieve and add salt. It should 
be a little sweeter than usual so add 
more su^ar. Bent whites till stiff nnd 
fold them into the hot pulp. Grease a 
baking dish and pour mixture into it. 
Set in hot water and bake in a very 
moderate oven till set. Serve with 
custard sauce made from the egg 
yolks or with whipped cream. 

Rhubarb Shortcakes 

Make a baking powder biscuit 
dough according to your favorite 
recipe and bake in layer cake pans, 
either round or square. Split in two, 
butter and spread \\ itIt rhubarb stewed 
nnd spiced. Out the fruit in inch 
pieces and cook till tender. Do not 
allow it to become mushy. Add one 
cup of sugar for every two cups rhu 
barb. A little cinnamon is a nice 
addition, l’ut rhubarb on top of the 
shortcake and garnish with tvh^iped 
crea m. 

Rhubarb Freeze 

2 T. grnnalsleil gel ’J c. sugar 

Btin juice 2 lemons 

1 c. cold water juice 1 orange 

4 c. rhubarb pulp 

Soften gelatin in cold water. Fress 
cooked rhubarb through a sieve, heat, 
add sugar and stir till dissolved. Add 
gelatin and dissolve. Put in fruit 
juices. Oool and freeze. The orange 
juice may be omitted if desired. 

Rhubarb Puffs 

| c. butter 1 c. flour 

4 c. tugnr 2 tap. baking powder 

j c milk i tap. salt 

2 egg whites 

Cream butter and sugar. Sift, to¬ 
gether llonr, baking powder and salt, 
and add them to the mixture alter¬ 
nately Avith the milk. Cut up sufilclent 
ia small pieces to make three cups, add 
half a-oup sugar anti a quarter teaspoon 
each of cinnamon and nutmeg. Mix 
these together nnd put mi equal amount 
into seven or eight fireproof custard 
cups. Over the fruit pour the batter. 
Steam or bake for ‘J. r > to 30 minutes. 

Women’s Clubs Activities 

$10 — iu Prizos for Lottors — $10 

Kneli year both men’s ami women’s 
organizations nre accomplishing re¬ 
markably interesting and worth while 
things in the way of study, social times 
nnd community projects. Too many 
local societies are over modest and hide 
the light of their good work under n 
bushel. They do not realize that a 
recital of what they have done might 
prove inspirational to others who have 
never been seized with the inspiration 
to do things or who have let them¬ 
selves bocome discouraged with the 
monotony and routine of everyday 
living. 

The Guide is offering prizes for the 
best letters telling something about 
club activities. Those listed this week 
will make a specinl appeal to women. 
The date of the closing of the contest 
has been extended to August 2. r >. Como 
along now and tell us of some of the 
good things you have done through a 
local organization. For the best letters 
on the following subjects we will pay 
$3.00, for the eeeond, $3.00 and for the 
third, $2.00. 

1. The Best History of a Women’s 

Club—The story of what has been actu¬ 
ally done. Mnke it as brief ns possible. 

2. The Best Piece of Work Our Club 
Has Done What is the individual 
achievement that stands out in the 
work of your local organizationf 

3. What a Women's Club Has Meant 
to Me—What has it meant to you in 
the way of friendship, social contact 
with other women, intellectual enjoy¬ 
ment and practical benefit in everyday 
livingf 

4. How we Secured a Library In 
Our Community—How did you interest 
the people of vour neighborhood in 
good rending and then how did you set 
about seeing that there was a good 
supply of books available for them? 

All letters should be addressed to 
the Women’s Depnrtnicnt, The Grain 
Growers’ Guide, Winnipeg. 
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VACUUM PACKED 


FRESH from the roaster 
no matter where you buy it. 


7 'he Farmers * Market 

Office of the United Grain Grower* Limited, Winnipeg, Man., June 26, 1925. 
WHKAT—All markets have been affected, more or less, by weather reports and the 
effect on the growing crops. Continued rains throughout the West have caused apprehension, 
and reports of damage by root rot in some sections, but it is generally conceded that the 
Canadian crop has wonderful prospects, and buyers have not been active. In fact, trade has 
been light throughout. Exporter* report *ales of small lots of wheat from day to day, and 
terminal stocks do not show any appreciable shrinkage. The market is a weather market 
throughout, and consists largely of buying in this market and selling in others as the price 
fluctuates. British markets report trade as dull, with European conditions very favorable. 

OATS—Steady export trade, but of small proportions. Offerings from the country fairly 
liberal and a good merchandising trade generally going on. Top grade oats are scarce and 
command a fat premium over the lower grades owing to sales having been made Largely in 
these higher grades. July 2 will see considerable One Feed oats delivered against the 
July contract at the contract spread of five cents under July. 

BAULKY—Little trade, but a good demand for all grades. Lower grades relatively in 
better demand but unobtainable in large quantities. Barley is very firm and any little set- 
bn ok in the market sees fair oxport buying, 

FLAX—Very weak market indeed, with price sagging daily. Crushers taking little flax 
and cleaning up of belated offerings creating a heavy tone. July future looks like selling 
down to mi October delivery basis. 


Cash Prices at Fort William and Port Arthur 
June 22 to June 27, inclusive 


Date 

2 CW 

3 CW 

OATS 
Ex Fit 

1 Fd 

2 Fd 

3 CW 

it \i< 
1 CW 

LEY 
Rej. 


1 NW 

FLAX 
2 CW 

3 CW 

ft YE 

2 CW 

lune 22 . 

631 

571 

55 


51 


481 

88 J 

86 

811 

SOI 


231j 

2271 

217} 

103} 

23 

641 

57} 

36 


31 


401 

891 

86} 

hi i 

so 


2311 

227 J 

217) 

1041 

24 

61 | 

r.s i 

56 


32 


50 J 

89} 

86} 

82} 

81 


231 j 

227} 

217 

103} 

23 

65} 

.*.7! 

36 


51 


49 i 

88 J 

85} 

81 | 

SO 


228 

22 t j 

2131 

101 

26 

631 

581 

53 


51 


49} 

88 j 

86} 

811 

80 


226} 

222 j 

212 

1001 

27 

65 

58 

55 


51 


49 

88} 

86 

81 } 

80 


225 

221 

210} 

981 

Week Ago 

ft 1} 

58 

56 


31 


49 

.88 ' 

85 

801 

79 


2321 

228) 

218} 

106 

'"ear Ago 

421 

4 1 } 

41 


38 


38 j 

M | 

67} 

64 j 

63 


•>19 l 

81A| 

199 

/•! 


WINNIPEG FUTURES 


Juno 22 to June 27, inclusive. 


22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

**7 

Week 

Ago 

Year 

Aim 

Wheat— 

July 163{ 

167 

163 

164) 

1641 

162} 

1641 

119} 

Oct. 139 

142 

140 

137 

138! 

135 

140} 

1141 

(hit* — 

July 301 

37} 

37} 

37) 

56| 

561 

57) 

41} 

Oct, 481 

48! 

481 

481 

48 

47} 

49} 

40 

Bariev — 

July 89) 

891 

89} 

881 

89) 

89 

88} 

65) 

Oct. 73| 

76) 

76 

76 

76 

73) 

75} 

oo 

Flax — 

July 232} 

232) 

232 

2281 

227 

225) 

233 

218 

Oct 220 

220 

221) 

222} 

222 \ 

220 

220 ! 

188 

Rye— 

July 104 

105 

104 

101) 

mi| 

98) 

100} 

74 

IVL 104 

105{ 

103} 

102} 

103 

991 

1061 

74| 


CASH WHEAT 

June 2 .’ to June 27 , Inclusive 


June 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

IN 11'h 
Ago 

X car 

Ago 

IN.. 

163) 

167} 

1651 

163) 

165 j 

1031 

164 

119) 

2 N 

160) 

163 

1621 

161 j 

161 I 

! 591 

161 

lift) 

3 N 

155} 

158) 

1371 

153} 

150) 

154) 

156 

111 1 

4. . . . 

145} 

149 

1471 

146 

1471 

145 J 

145 

103 | 

3 _ 

124 

127 

125 

122 

123 

1201 

125 

98 

6 

107 

112 

110) 

103} 

USt | 

103 

108 

92 

Feed 

87 

92 

901 

87} 

ssj 

1 S3 

88 

81 ) 


LIVERPOOL PRICES 

Liverpool market closed June 2 ft as 
follows; July id lower at its td; October 
Id lower at IDs |Oil per 100 pounds. 
Exchange. Canadian funds quoted higher 
at 94.844. Worked out Into bushels and 
Canadian currency, Liverpool close was: 
July, 91.ft44; October. 91.57 4. 


MINNEAPOLIS CASH PRICES 

Spring wheat No, l dark northern. 
It.554 to 9I.73J; No. I northern. 11.544 
to 91.591; No. 9 dark northern. 91.531 to 
*1.714; No. 2 northern, 91.521 to #1.574; 
No. 3 dark northern. 91.511 to $t.6Si; 
No. 8 northern. 9t.5«i to It.544. Winter 
wheat Montana No. i dark hard. 91.55 4 
to 91.791; No. 1 hard. 91 541 to 91.591; 
Minnesota and South Dakota No. I hard. 
91.511 to 91.541; No. t hard. 91.481 to 
9 1.524. Durum No. I amber, 91.4 4} to 
91.534 ; No. I durum, 91.37} to 9 1.474: 
No. 2 amber. 9t.4l} to 91.52}; No. 9 
durum. 91.36} to 91.4 5}; No. 3 amber. 
91.38} to 91.49}; No. 3 durum. 91.34} to 
91.4 3}. Corn No. 3 yellow. #|.oo to 
91.0t; No. 4 yellow, 97c to 98c; No. 3 
mixed, 96c to 97c; No. 4 mixed, 94c to 
95c. Oats No. 2 white. 43}e to 45|c; 
No. 3 while ^424c to 42 jo; No. 4 white. 
40|c to 4 t{c. Barley--Choice to fancy, 
85c to 86c; medium to good. 77c to 84e; 
lower grades. 7 1c to 76c. Bye—No. 9 
91 00} to 91.01}. Flax No. t flaxseed. 
92.57} to 99.61}. 


SOUTH ST. PAUL LIVESTOCK 

Cattle—-700. Market : In between 

butcher cows 25c lower, other killing 
classes steady. Hulk prices follow: Beef 
steers and yearlings, 99.50 to 910; cows 
and heifers, 94.50 to #8.00; canners and 
cutters, 18.00 t<> |9.50; bolonui bulls, 
94.25 to 94.60; reeder and Stocker steers, 
•8.00 to 80.80. Calves 000. Market: 
Strong to 25c or more higher. Bulk of 
sales, #9.50 to 99.7 5. Hogs—6.500. 
Market: Steady to 10c higher. Top price, 
913.10. Bulk prices follow: Butcher and 
bacon hogs. 912.50 to #13.10; packing 
sows, #11.75 to 912; pigs. $12.50. Sheep 

100. Market: Lambs 25c higher, sheep 
steady to strong. Bulk prices follow’: 
Fat lambs, 913.75; fat ewes, 94.50 to #7.00. 


CALGARY LIVESTOCK 

Receipts consisted or 1,578 cattle. 270 
calves, 532 hogs and 35 sheep. The cattle 
market was fairly active tinder light 
receipts, and prices continued fairly steady. 
The prices on the market are based on 
grass stock. Good to choice steers made 
from #5.50 to 96.85; choice light heifers 
made from $5.00 to 96.75; best cows, 
94.00 to 95.25; medium 93.00 to 93.75. 
and ranners and cutters rrom 91.50 to 
92.7 5. Good feeders were in demand from 
93.75 to 94.25, and Stockers Troni 93.50 
to 9 4.00. Calves were 91.00 per cwt. 
weaker, with best grades making front 
95.50 to #6.50, and common down to $3.00. 
The hog market was stronger. Thick 
smooths opened at 911.50, and closed at 
912.25. oft cars. There was no sheep and 
lamb market established. Quotations were 
steady. 


BRITISH BACON MARKET 

Canadian baled bacon 108s to 112s per 
112 lbs. 1 23}c to 24}c per lb.), boxes 106s 
to I 10s (23c to 23ic). American 98s to 
102s (21} to 224C). Irish 128s to 137s 
<27|c to 29 2 3). Banish lifts to 120s 
<25}c to 260. The surplus of Banish 
bacon Is well cleared and the market Is 
now m a healthy condition. Banish killing' 
estimated at 58.000 head. 


BRITISH CATTLE MARKET 

Glasgow reports the sale on Thursdav 
or 540 Canadians; prime ha tidy w eight's 
made from 12}o to 13e per pound, live 
weight, heavies 12c to I 2 }c, plain M}c to 
12c, sixty bulls sold from 7N to 9o. The 
trade was good and steady with offerings 
totally cleared. Scotch baby beer sold at 
t«c. prime made !8}o to I4c. and heavies 
I3}c under a normal trade. There xvere no 
Irish cattle offered and trade was fair. 

Birkenhead offered 650 Irish stores and 
700 Irish fats. Steers sold from 21c to 
22c in sink (dressed weight, including 


offal). One hundred and twenty Canadian 
rats and 550 Canadian stores changed 
hands; stores made rrom 20}c to 22c, rat 
steers 20}c to 22c, cows 14c to 16c and 
bulls 13c to 14c. 

At London Canadian dressed sides of use¬ 
ful beer brought 18c and the choicest 20c. 
The meat demand was very slow on account 
of the warm weather. 


WINNIPEG LIVESTOCK 


United Livestock Growers Limited, 
report as follows for the week ending 
June 26. 1925. 

Receipts this week: Cattle, 3,7 87; hogs. 
7.320; sheep, 287. Last week: Cattle, 
3.549; hogs, 8,100; sheep, 160. 

The run of both cattle and hogs con¬ 
tinues quite steady, In Tact remarkably so 
Tor this season or the year. The majority 
of cattle coming forward are grass cattle, 
very few good dry Teds are reaching here, 
and values on these kind are possibly 
higher than they have been at any time this 
year. Choice handy-weight dry-fed but¬ 
cher steers are bringing up to 97.50. Top 
dry-red heirers up to $7.00 with the 
medium kinds at from $5.50 to $6.00. 
Fancy baby beef from $7.00 to $8.50, de¬ 
pending on quality. The eair market holds 
about steady with top veal calves at 
around $8.00, medium to good kinds at 
from $4.00 to $ 6 . 00 . common from $3.00 
to $4.00. 

The hog market continues to show a great 
deal of strength. Eastern buyers being ex¬ 
ceedingly active, the result being that thick 
smooths at time of writing are selling at 
from $12.50 to $12.60, with a 10 per cent, 
premium over these prices for select 
bacons. 

In the sheep and land} section, prices are 
Inclined to be a little low. top lambs mak¬ 
ing $15, medium to good kinds $13 to 
$14.00. Butcher sheep from $6.00 to $8.00. 

Shippers from Saskatchewan and Alberta 
should bring health certificates covering 
their cattle. This is very Important. 

The following summary shows the pre¬ 
vailing prices at present: 

Choice export steers .$ 7.00 to $7.25 

Prime butcher steers . 7.00 to 7.50 

Good to choice steers. 6.00 to 0.50 

Medium to good stews 8.00 to 8.80 

Common steers . 4.00 to 4.25 

Choice feeder steers . 5.00 to 5.50 

Medium feeders . 4.00 to 4.50 

Common feeder steers . 2.50 to 3.50 

Good Stocker steers. 4.25 to 4.50 

Medium stockers . 9 . 8 $ to 4.00 

Common stockers . 2.00 to 3.00 

Choice butcher heifers . 6.50 to 7.00 

Fair to good heifers . 4.50 to 5.50 

Medium heifers . 3.50 to 4.50 

Stock heifers . 2.50 to 3.00 

Choice butcher cows . 4.25 to 5.00 

Fair to good cows. 4.00 to 4.50 

Cutter cows . 1.75 to 2.25 

Rreedy stock cows . 2.00 to 2.50 

Canner cows .75 to 1.25 

Choice springers .50.00 to 75.00 

Common springers .2 5.00 to 35.00 

Choice light veal calves. 7.00 to 8.00 

Choice heavy calves . 5.00 to 5.50 

Common calves . 3.50 to 4.50 

Heavy bull calves . 2.50 to 3.50 


EGGS AND POULTRY 

WINNIPEG — Eggs: Market steady. 

Dealers are quoting delivered for this 
week's shipments, extras 264c, firsts 26c, 
seconds 21c. Receipts light. Poultry: No 
business reported. 

REGINA. SASKATOON AND MOOSE JAW 
—Eggs: Receipts In the southern portion 
of the province are extremely light, 
dealers are unable to explain the shortage, 
in the northern part of the province over 
half a million eggs have been shipped, pros¬ 
pects are for a considerable Increase in 
receipts this year. Dealers quoting de¬ 
livered. extras 26c, firsts 24c, seconds 21c. 
Poultry: A limited quantity of live poultry 
arriving. Dealers offering hens 11c to 15c. 
according to quality, general average or 
quality Is good. Arrangements are being 
made for the car-lot shipment of several 
cars of live poultry from Saskatchewan 
this year. 

CALGARY — Eggs: Market unsteady, 
prices fluctuating. Quotations Tor extras 
ranging rrom 24c to 28c, firsts 20c to 23c, 
seconds 16c to 18c. Receipts light. Poul¬ 
try: No movement reported. 

EDMONTON—Eggs: Market Arm, re¬ 
ceipts falling off; some dealers report a 
scarcity in receipts, there being not a 
sufficient supply for local trade. Dealers 
quoting delivered, extras 28c. firsts 24c. 
seconds 20c. Jobbing extras 37c, firsts 
32c, seconds 27c. Poultry: No poultry 
moving. 


Would Change Harvesting Methods 

In the February 25 issue of The 
Guide you had a description of the 
Farmer Jones Harvester, and I think 
a change in our harvesting and thresh¬ 
ing machinery is about due, as our 
present methods take too big a per¬ 
centage of the proceeds of the year’s 
labor. There is an idea that persists 
in my mind which I should very much 
like to see tried out. 

First—The harvester, in my mind, is 
similar to the above mentioned in that 
it does not bind the grain but, instead 
0 / stacking it, it will take it back 
from the standing grain by a single 
canvas, and leave it in a windrow. 

Generally grain that has all the ae 


■ PILES' 

IN 6 TO 14 DAYS 


PAZO OINTMENT 

the dependable and proven remedy 
Get the Handy Tube 
PAZO OINTMENT ia now packed in 
handy, collapsible tubes with detachable 
pile pipe, which makes the application oi 
the ointment a clean and easy task of a 
moment. 


Full direction, 
and scientific ad • 
vice for pile sufferers 
go with each tube. 

Your money will be 
promptly refunded if it 
fails to stop Itching, 
Blind, Bleeding, or Pro¬ 
truding Piles. Tubes, 
with pile pipe, 75c.; old 
style tins, 60c. Get 
PAZO OINTMENT 

from your druggist; or, if 
you prefer, send stamps 
or money order direct. 

PARIS MEDICINE COMPANY. 

193 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Canada. 



tion of sun and wind for a week or 
two is in good condition to thresh. 
The threshing machine in my mind 
starts in just where cutting began and 
picks up the grain from the windrow 
and leaves everything but the grain 
on the stubble where it could be burned 
without any mechanical contrivances 
to help. Allowing for a 20 bushel to 
the acre crop and an average of 20 
acres per day, a machine with a 400 
bushel capacity would be all that 
would be required. I believe this could 
be run from drive wheels similar to 
Ford tractor wheel, and handled bv 
from 8 to 12 horses, according to the 
crop. The grain could be elevated 
into a hopper on the rig, capable of 
holding a good many bushels of grain. 
Perhaps a load. 

The saving there would be in this 
method is very evident: (1) twine, (2) 
stooking and binding power, (3) the 
unnecessary handling of a lot of straw 
and weeds from the field to the staek 
and back again, blower-power, etc. 

Two or three men ought to be able 
to handle the crop on two seetions of 
land in this way. We could be much 
more independent of eastern labor, and 
if this could be manufactured in the 
West, we might be much more inde¬ 
pendent of eastern manufacturers. 
Will you not print this and see if some¬ 
one with time or money will carry the 
idea out.—V. Cornish, Eyebrow, Sask. 

Ed. Note.—From the mechanical 
standpoint there is nothing about this 
suggestion that is not practical. But 
present-day needs call for a reduction 
in the risks of grain farming. In un 
favorable falls, such as the fall of 
1920, in northern Saskatchewan the 
widespread adoption of this method 
would have entailed the loss of mil¬ 
lions of dollars. Part of the huge 
labor cost necessitated by our present 
harvesting practices must be regarded 
as insurance against inclement 
weather. 


The latest thing in kitchen equip 
ment is aluminum that is proof 
against denting. The articles are made 
thick enough to stand a good deal of 
hard usage without being heavy to 
handle. 


Use old felt hats to make booties for 
baby, patterns for which can be pur¬ 
chased. — O. L. H. 


The clothes line Is a rosary 
Of household help and care; 

Each little saint the mother loves 
Is represented there. 

And when across her garden plot 
She walks with thoughtful heed. 

I should not wonder If she fold 
Each garment Tor a bead. 

A stranger passing I salute 
The household in its wear. 

And smile to think how near to kin 
Are love and toll and prayer. 

—Julia Ward Howe. 
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The Brattoni Affair 

Continued from Pa«e 21 

1 memory of them i9 so clear 1 need 
s ely refer to them. 

• Kight months ago,” Graham told 
us. ‘‘I defended a criminal known as 
K Jordan—a pal of the notorious 
*K catcher.' He got his deserts, in 
P e of my efforts, and was hanged, 
b not before he had sent for me and 
ci eased everything, asking me to look 
# fi r a little money he had stored away 
that he wished sent back to his mother 
in the Old Country, with word of his 
death . . . but not the manner of 

his going. He confided to me the 
story of the original crime, giving me 
th.- newspaper clipping that I read in 
court today. Later I tried, largely out 
of curiosity, to trace the missing jewel, 
but failed. 

‘•When first I saw the dagger and 
heard its history at . . . at Garry’s 

. I could hardly credit it. Close 
examination confirmed its identity. 
The Doctor here will bear me out that 
I tried to get possession of it over 
night, on the pretext of returning it to 
Bratoni. I fancied I knew why Brat¬ 
toni was so anxious to get it back . . 

g cog had slipped through the prema¬ 
ture delivery by his assistant. Gentle¬ 
men, I don’t know what fiend of hell 
put it into my mind, but I determined 
to secure that jewel. It seemed easy 
. . . Garry was alone ... a 

sound sleeper . . . the windows 
open. I went back when I had allowed 
due time . . . climbed in easily 

and knocked against an old piece of 
armor.” 

Graham paused, and fell to shivering 
again. Then he pulled himself together 
and went on. 

“He sprang up and ran out . . . 

we grappled, struggling wildly in the 
darkness, lit by occasional flashes of 
the coming storm ... lie had me 
by the throat ... I was choking, 
suffocating ... I struck out blindly 
forgetting I had the dagger in my 
hand. He ... he crumpled up in 
a heap. I never meant . . . God 

knows I never meant to do it. lie was 
dead. I took the dagger and sheathed 
it . . . the sheath had fallen to the 
floor . . . and thrust it inside the 
bosom of my shirt . . . and fled 
wildly out into the storm. T remember 
thinking it was well it was storming 
—no one would see me . . .” 

The strange, wild look came back in¬ 
to the man’s eyes, but his voice was 
deep and grave. 

“God struck me!” he said. “I saw 
a great flash of light; a hot iron seared 
me; I fell rolling in the gutter. Some¬ 
thing told me I must run . . I 

thought I saw figures after me . . . 

I ran . . . Water, Doctor.” 

I slipped him a glass from a nearby 
table; he gulped greedily. 

“Cold fear came to me ... to 
me who had seen men hanged, and al¬ 
most shared their terrors. Later I could 
think more calmly, and somehow I saw 
Brattoni everywhere. I thought to 
throw the burden of guilt back on him, 
and smuggled the dagger into his place 
on the pretext of questioning him. Tt 
was only when I got my chance to help 
in the prosecution that the devil temp¬ 
ted me to really try and . . . put 

another man away . . . for my 

crime. The implicating confession and 
hp newspaper clipping were right to 
my hand. It was easy to have Hinkson 
find them . . . where I wanted. 

>r ittoni played into my hand by defac- 
iO'-T the handle in an attempt to force 
t o spring to see if the jewel was still 
1 here. ’ ’ 

I'or some minutes none of us spoke. 
I could hear the steady tick-tocking of 
a clock out in the hallway, for the 
Dorm had quickly spent itself. 

‘Put. this down,” said Graham. 

‘ There is a greater law than any man¬ 
made statute; a greater accuser than 
any earthly prosecutor; a greater—” 

He stopped abruptelv; a sudden look 
of pain contorted his face. He sat up, 
breathing heavily. But when I would 
have gone to his aid he waived me 
away once more. 

“Feel in my . . . vest pocket, 

'oc.” I went to where his clothes were 
anging over the back of a chair, doing 
as he bade. “No, the other one, 
Doctor . . . yes, that little parcel 

• . . thanks.” I gave him a tiny 


parcel, we drew near curiouslv. His 
fingers trembled as he slipped off the 
rubber band and removed the paper, 
disclosing a little roll of black velvet. 
It spread open on the palm of his hand. 
Against the dark material a wonderful 
diamond glittered in the light, winking, 
I fancied, like an evil eye. 

“A little thing,” said Graham 
slowly, emphasizing every syllable like 
a child learning to talk. '“A little 
thing—but the devil’s bauble. It *s 
cost the lives of five men at least 
six now . . . and the souls of— 
how many f . . . t^uiek, Doctor, 
look again . . . there's a slip of 
paper there . . . that’s it . . . 

read it to me, please. ’ ’ 

Wonderingly 1 took the little slip, 
clipped from a printed page, and read 
aloud: 

“ ‘And Cain said unto the Lord, my 
punishment is greater than I can bear. 


“ ‘Behold, thou hast driven me out 
this day from the face of the earth; 
and from they face shall I be hid; and 
I shall be a fugitive and a vagabond 
in the earth; and it shall come to pass, 
that everyone that findeth me shall 
slay me. 

“ ‘And the Lord said unto him, 
therefore whosoever slaveth Cain, ven 
geance shall be taken on him sevenfold. 
And the Lord set a mark upon Cain, 
lest any finding him should kill him.’ ” 

‘‘You see. Doc,”—Graham appealed 
to me—‘‘you see he killed his brother, 
Doe.—and God—had pity—on him - 
even then. Don’t you think—maybe 
—there’s a chance for me after what 
I’ve done to—Garry—and Brattonif 
1 *m not thinking of myself, Doc.—not 
now—but you see when—Margaret my 
wife—went out—she said she’d be 
waiting for me—over there, you know 


His head fell forward suddenly; a 
ghastly pallor overspread his features. 

‘‘It s no use. Doe,” he said, when I 
leaned over him. “I'm going out. 
Those little pills take about—twenty 
minutes they say. 1 M rather take a 
chance—judgment of the Lord—than 

my fellow men. It ’ll save— them— 
the trouble. Tell Brattoni—I'm sorry 

I 9 

He sat up, staring wildeved before 
him, clutching at his breast. 

“Keep away!” he cried. “Keep 
away 1 tell you! God—God have 
mercy!” His fingers, still clutching at 
his breast, tore away the clothes as he 
fell back, lifeless. 

Then It was 1 saw it. Wight over his 
heart was a great, vivid scar, etched 
deep into the flesh—the representation 
in almost perfect detail, even to the 
monogramatic “O.B.” on the handle, 
of a sheathed dagger! 


Kodak Simplicity 
further 
Simplified 

The Id Pocket Kodak 
Ser ies II 



B Y a simple lever mechanism, the front snaps instantly into 
picture position—ready for business when the camera is 
opened. 

With the Kodak Anastigmat Lens and Diomatic Shutter 
equipment, it offers a range of efficiency not heretofore obtain¬ 
able at the price. 

This superior combination of lens and shutter means better 
timed, sharper negatives, the evidence of which is plain in the 
prints—overwhelmingly plain in enlargements. 

The focus is prompt and precise. a second to make that speed avail- 


A mere turn of the lens, which is at 
your fingertips, brings the focus in¬ 
stantly, accurately, while beneath the 
lens a plainly lettered, simple scale 
tells you how to lit the exposure to 
the light. 

It’s all simple, yet there’s speed in 
the /.7.7 lens, and a shutter with 
speeds up to one-hundredth part of 


able. 

And with it all there’s ease of load¬ 
ing and beauty of design, and it s 
really a pocket Kodak. It’s auto¬ 
graphic, of course. 

No. 11 Pocket Kodak, Series II, 
for 2 y 2 X4 T ^ pictures, equipped with 
Kodak Anastigmat / 1 7.7 Tens and 
Diomatic Shutter—$26.90. 


At your dealer s 


Canadian Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto 
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Army Wool 
Breeches, 97c 

leclalmed Army Wool Serge 
Breeches, Renovated by the gov- 
irnment. Some require minor re 
>alra. For growing boya and men 
>nly. Two hip pocketa, watch 

F pocket and belt loops. Siaea 28 
to 32. Money Raising 
r Sale Price, per pair ..... «7 4 C 
BEDFORD CORD BREECHES— 
Five pocketa. belt loops, laced 
bottoms. Highest quality. Sizes 
30 to 41. Worth $4.50 Brand 
new. Money-Raising $t) \ r 

Sale Price . 

KHAKI WOOL SEROE 

L BREECHES—Five pockets, belt 
loopa, laced bottoms. Sizes 30 to 
44. Worth $5.00. Money $t) nr 
Raising Sale Price 
ARMY COTTON CORD 
BREECHES — Regulation govern- 
Small sizes only. Brand new. $v nr 

- Hr 1 h7U 

ARMY COTTON BREECHES—Renovated by 
nent. Guaranteed in perfect condition. For 


The Mercantile Sensation 
of the Decade 

One Million Dollars’ worth of seasonable 
and dependable merchandise now being 
sacrificed on the altar of low prices in an 
heroic effort to raise cash immediately. 
DON’T DELAY. The values offered here 
are beyond the hope of repetition. Quick 
action is vital if you want to get in before 
it is too late. Many lines will be completely 
sold out if you delay too long. ORDER 
NOW! 


Amid 

Wool 


As Illustrated 


S3 00 GENUINE 
AUTO STROP 
SAFETY 
RAZOR AND 
STROP— 

10.000 only. 
Will tell like 
hot-cakew at 


Men’s and Ladies’ Raincoats 

§ 500 Men's and Ladles’ Guaranteed Water¬ 
proof Raincoats Regular $10 values. All 

ST* ‘3.98 

2,000 High Grade Rubber Vulcanized Tweed 
and Cravenette Raincoats. Belted models. 
Single and double texture coats Included in 
this lot. Beautiful dark patterns In brown, 
green blue, grey, etc. These coats would 
prove to sell at prices ranging from $15 to 
$20. Sizes 34 to 44 included in this lot. 
Money Raising $/• Qf* 

Sale Price cut to . .... ....Oae/d 

$:t0 Suj'oi (hade Men's Waterproofs. Rub 
IfW V\ berised back, convertible collar, belt all 
(■ Wi*) around. Can be worn for raincoat or a 
IMJ 1 J\ spring topcoat. Desirable dark patterns and 
v colors. All sizes. Money-Raising $Q Qf* 

Sale Price 

GABARDINE RAINCOATS- Beautiful English Silk- 
Lined Gabardine Raincoats Cashmere top. Honestly 
worth $85. Reduced for Special Money Si i Qf' 
Raising Sale to 1*4.00 


$5.00 EVER READY SAFETY RAZOR—In mill- 
tary carry-all, with six extra Radio Ever Ready 
blades. Blades alone are worth more than 1Qv-< 

the ridiculous price we ask . *4»/C 

SHAVING BRUSHES—Good stiff bristles. Get 
yours while the going is IOC 

STRAIGHT RAZOR —Made of the finest Sheffield 
steel. World’s celebrated manufacturer. Fine 
vegetable ivory handle. Will take the strongest 
beard with ease. Razor cheap at $3.50. QQ r 
Complete, in case D*/C 

ARMY MILITARY HAIR BRUSHES Hardwood 
back. Made to government standard. Entire gov¬ 
ernment stock purchased by us. -| 

Amazing value at, each . .. iUC 


Real Bargains in Shirts and Spring underwear 

MEN’S LIGHT WEIGHT SPRING NEEDLE UNION SUITS 
—Silk-bound edges. Superb quality. All sizes. Worth $3.50. 
Sensational value. Money-Raising Sale, $ 1 OQ 

p er 8U it 1 

COOPER’S HIGH GRADE SPRING NEEDLE MEDIUM 
WEIGHT UNION SUITS—Silk-bound edges, reinforced seams. 

worth $ 4 . 00 . s-i nr 

Money-Raising Sale Price, per suit . 

MEN’S LIGHT WEIGHT RIBBED COTTON UNION SUITS 
—Worth $2.00. All sizes. Money-Raising Sale, Qfif 

Per suit . .. 

WOOL UNDERWEAR—Men’s Pure Wool Heavy Ribbed Ur.ion 
Suits All sizes. Worth $4.50. $1 (IQ 

Now .. V,*’; 0 

BRITISH OFFICERS’ PURE WOOL UNDERSHIRTS 
Worth $3.00 each. Price per garment, no 

SHIRTS 

MEN'S FINE KHAKI COTTON SHIRTS 
cut. Worth $1.75. Sizes 14 to 16J. 

Reduced to . . . .. 

ARMY FATIGUE SHIRTS—Made of the t 
drill. Two flap pockets. Military buttons 


MISCELLANEOUS BARGAINS 

t M Y SUSPENDERS— BRITISH SCOUT POC- 
de of heavy webbing. KET KNIFE—Haj large 
id leather end*. Worth blades, punch. »cr 
Money-Raising Sale driver. t«n opener, kry 
lured r ' ns - Brass lined bone 

handle. Reg. $2.50 value. 
Reduced 


Wonderful Val 


ues in Ures 
and Work Boots 


MENS DRESS SUSPEND- 
ERS—Silk finished elastic. 
Regular $t 00. Money- 
Ralslng AT* 

Sale *t/C 

GARTERS—Men’s Fine Silk 
Elastic Wrbh Garters. Worth 
50c. Money-Raising Sale 

& 15c 

MENS COTTON SOCKS— 
Worth 25e. Money-Raising 
Sale Price 4 A, 

Per pair A VC 

p,r in 

rfpren I«1W 

LEATHER GLOVES —65r 
Mule-Skin Leather Gloves. 

ST 29c 

MFN'S WORK GLOVES— 
Rest grade horsehlde Either 
qauntlet or «hort-wrl«t style. 
Worth $2 00 7Q* 

Now / OC 

RlIRBER BELTS — $1 00 
Rubber Belts Grained rub¬ 
ber. Hns appenranre af 

leather belt Nickeled ad- 
lustehle Hasp. All A A _ 
sires. Now AOC 


OVERALLS— 5.000 pairs 
of Overalls. All sires 

Heavy weight. Worth 

$2 50 5 4 AQ 

Now A .^*7 

ARMY UNLINED MITTS 
—Thumb nod one finger 

Finest buckskin finished 

horsehlde work gloves 
Adjustable wrist strap 
Worth 51.75. Money- 

Raising r«* 

Sale s)OC 

ARMY SADDLES — Gen¬ 
uine government Issue 

Made of the finest quality 
leather. Guaranteed to 
stand the hardest service. 
Worth $30. Money- 

Raising Sale $■» PP 

Price / .DD 

MEN'S UNION SUITS— 

Extra heavy all-wool Men's 
Union Suits Made of the 
finest virgin wool. This 
quality could not be 

duplicated for less than 
$7.00 per suit. All 

’2.49 


CANADIAN OFFICERS* DRESS BOOTS—This Army 
Officers’ Dress Shoe has become very popular In the 
last few yrars. and Is In great demand tor a dressy, 
serviceable shoe Genuine dark mahogany tanned 
calfskin, double solos, plain toe All slrea. 
Worth $8 00 Monov- Raising $>• Q|- 
w Sale Price * ■ J 

B MOCCASIN TYPE PLOW BOOTS—Heavy 
oil-tanned cowhide. Seams sewn by hand 
Strong wax thread Solid leather solos and 
heels Worth $7 00 Sires 5 to 13 4P 

Money-Raising Sale Price "'TJ 

RFGULAR CANADIAN ARMY MARCHING 
ROOTS—A most serviceable work shoe ot 
extraordinary quality. Soft. pliable uppers, 
heavy soles. rilrt-rxrludlng bellows tongue 
Very sturdy One of the values that hns made 
this Ms store famous. If sou want quality and 
comfort romhlned with economy, here $^ 45C 
It Is Sensationally priced at ‘#■03 

RE CI AIMED CANADIAN ARMY MARCHING 
ROOTS—h'ew solos and heels Every patr la 
nerfert condition Sires 5 to 13 \*y 

Worth double the prlcg, we ask dfc* 

MEOIUM WEIGHT MEN'S BOOTS—Suitable 
for work or dress. Liather lined Solid leather 
soles. Would be good value at $6 00 All sires 
Money • Raising QQ 

Sale Prlco 4..UO 


Well made 


MOUNTED POLICE 
BOOTS—Made In Eng¬ 
land Height aheut 
16 Inches Mods ot 
fine quality calfskin 
similar to the Royal 
Canadian Mountod 
Police hoot. Guaran- 
teod solid leather 
Werth $12 Money- 
Raising $Q 4C 
Sale Prlco 

MFN'S HIGH-GRADE 
WORK ROOT 8— 

Special lot Men's 
High-Grade Work 
Rosts Guaranteed 
solid leather through¬ 
out. Could not be 
duplicated tor less 
than $7 00 per pair. 

All sires Included In 
this sal* $9 QQ 

at per pair *><05 ARMY WRAP LEGGINGS— 

LEATHER LEGGINGS—Superb quality Genuine Army Regulation Put- 
Spring front: dark mahogany; ter men tees. All wool. 102 Inches 
and boys Sires 124 to 17. Worth long. 4 Inches wide. Money. 
$5 00 Money-Raising Sale $4 A Q Raising Sale Prlco. ~ 
Drier Special 4 i 30 Per pair 

Far correct fit. state sire at ealf log measurement. 

British Army Field 
Glasses 

Wonderful Value 0«0v 

Thin ip • Genuine Brand New BRITISH 
ARMY FIELD GLASS Fine Morocco leather 
finish. The very powerful lenses are made 
from the finest optical glass; clear and white 
- wonderful long range Site extended. 10 
Inches: closed, 7 inches. Black leather 
carrying csss with shoulder strap. Our low 
pries msde possible only by enormous quan¬ 
tity purchased. Complete for $/> 

Unheard of Price . O*0t) 

REGULATION ARMY HAVERSACKS— 

Largs siae. Wide canvas shoulder strap. 

Useful to campers, hikers, etc. two , 

Money Raising Sals Price .. I t)C 


Money-Raising Sale 


WHEN ORDERING 

State size required. Also give your height and 
approximate weight when ordering. Give name 
of railway and state whether there is an ex¬ 
press agent located there. Be sure to sign 
your full name and address with your order 
Write plainly. 


Army Overall Smocks 


25,000 Brand New Extra Heavy Weight Army Denim 
Jumpers. These Jumpers are made on the shirt style and 
can also be used as work shirts. This is one of the out¬ 
standing values offered in this sale, and is bound to create 
a sensation. Better bay a year’s supply at this (W. 

price. Specially reduced to . 

RENOVATED ARMY SMOCKS—Same description as 
above. Guaranteed in perfect condition. Sizes • 

36 to 42. Special ...*. U ‘ 7V 

Sizes for boys, ages 10 to 15 years. 

Renovated .. 


SEND EXPRESS OR POSTAGE CHARGES 

These sensationally low prices do not permit ns to prepay 
delivery charges. Include enough money to cover postage, 
otherwise goods will be sent Express Collect. 

■■HM ADDRESS ALL ORDERS CAREFULLY TO:^^^ 


COLLAPSIBLE WATER BUCKETS— Army 
>lbl« Water Buckets Capacity about two 
Folds Into tmall compart space when net 
Brand new. 

Reduced price 

ARMY BELL TENTS—Army Bell Tent*. 
dltlon. Regulatlen government Issue. Made el 
waterproof duck. 14-ft. diameter. Werth er 
Money-Raising Sal* <4 

Price 

ARMY MOSQUITO TENTS—Army Mosgulto 
Mad* gf heavy curtain netting. Large 
fit over double bod. A wonderful Item for < 
or outdoor purpose*. Werth $7.00 * 1 

Money-Raising Sale Price 
BLANKETS— British Army Blankets. Ren^t 
the government *1 


Money-Raising Sal* Price 

































































